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T HAS been wisely observed that any statement beginning ‘All 
Americans” or ‘All Germans” is almost certain to be wrong. 
Quite properly we have been so impressed by the range of individual 
differences within any group of human beings that researchers have all 
but lost the hardihood to make any assertions whatsoever concerning 
a group as a whole. The academic values of caution and precision of 
utterance fostered by such a chastened mood are undeniable, provided 
no inhibition of the powers making for hypotheses and tentative 
formulations ensues. 

These disarming remarks are introduced because of a need to justify 
another highly personal effort to characterize American culture in its 
entirety. The position here outlined deals with but one aspect of our 
common behavior-patterns and is less concerned with the externals of 
our national life and institutions than with the pervasive attitudes that 
underlie our elaborate set of folkways. The problem is primarily one 
of social psychology and may be stated very specifically: What is the 
most distinctive single attribute of “the American mind’? To the ex- 
tent that thought and behavior are expressions of a point of view, 
what is the nature of the intellectual orientation adopted today by the 
modal American (layman, or scholar) in his interpretation and control 
of experience ? 


*An address given before the Kappa chapter of Kappa Delta Pi in the Milbank 
Chapel of Teachers College, August 12, 1937, as part of a series sponsored by the society 
on the theme “Rediscovering America.” 
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It is not the spirit of a pure and thoroughgoing democracy, great as 
is the strength of that power-word among our people. In this age of 
hyper-nationalism and sickly capitalism, any real conflict between “‘de- 
mocracy” and “Americanism’’—as defined in terms of the dominant 
economic practices of the past generation—is not likely to be won by 
“democracy” unless our schools and other educational agencies work 
overtime at specifying the implications of the democratic commitment. 

It is not dollar-chasing or social climbing, even though every imag- 
inable influence conspires to produce these phenomena. There are 
plenty of Americans who reject the “highest possible income’”’ as their 
summum bonum and act accordingly. The banking profession has 
dropped noticeably in prestige since 1929. A recent study in a repre- 
sentative community indicates that between 60 and 73 per cent of our 
young men are destined to find themselves upon, or adjacent to, their 
father’s vocational level. Diminishing occupational mobility need not 
mean that the ideals associated with it are correspondingly weakened, 
but it cannot fail to affect their exclusive dominance. Unattainable 
objectives are sooner or later abandoned and cease to be goals. 

Perhaps optimism, energy, expansiveness, self-reliance, and a gen- 
erally extroverted disposition offer clues? These temperamental and 
constitutional features are undoubtedly present, but a contemporary 
de Tocqueville would have to deny any claim that they were peculiarly 
American in nature. 


THE NATURE OF THE ECLECTIC ATTITUDE 


In my judgment, the answer that seems most plausible is that eclec- 
ticism is the prevailing outlook of the Americans of our time. Our 
material culture is decidedly eclectic, and in our spiritual life we com- 
monly adhere to a composite system of thought made up of views 
chosen from various other systems. Because I personally find little 
permanent satisfaction in the eclectic position (even though I find my- 
self constantly relapsing into it) and because the components and con- 
sequences of eclecticism are rarely analyzed, it will be necessary to 
describe its advantages and disadvantages in some detail. 

There is clear evidence from the history of thought that eclecticism 
as a conscious “school” of philosophy arises only in the relatively late 
stages of speculation. By its very nature, eclecticism cannot possibly 
appear in the early period of cultural evolution. There is no reason 
for believing that the eclectic is a man congenitally lacking in the ca- 
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pacity for original work, but it is true that he normally emerges after 
the daring and imaginative system-builders have gone. The sequence 
seems to be: first, the great lonian and Eleatic theorists, then Democ- 
ritus, Protagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, the Stoics and the Epi- 
cureans, and finally the eclectics—second-raters every one of them. 
Distressed by the conflict between the leaders or followers of major 
systems and impressed with the strength and limitations of every kind 
of doctrine revealed by extended controversy, the ancient eclectics said 
in common-sense fashion, ‘Why not combine the good points of all 
and eliminate the bad ones?’’ This seemed reasonable, although any 
amateur logician could have foretold that internal inconsistency and 
new sources of conflict would be the inevitable outcomes of such a pro- 
cedure. Evidently the Gestalt conception that a “part” changes its 
properties when transferred from one “‘whole”’ to another had to be 
developed before the perils of even the most discriminating eclecticism 
became clear. The Alexandrians, who made a valiant effort to fuse 
Greek philosophy and Oriental thought, produced some of the most 
pitiable trash of which high I.Q.’s have ever been guilty. 

It is easy to see that a good feature of eclecticism is its freedom 
from any one set of dogmas. It undoubtedly helps to promote growth 
in tolerance and breadth of view. Formally, however, every system of 
thought—if it is a “true’’ system—is an integrated whole; hence the 
combination of concepts from antagonistic theories must produce an 
incoherent patchwork. Since the eclectic is usually a man of good will, 
he is constantly searching for a compromise. In so-called practical 
matters, this disposition is often helpful—indeed, eclecticism is the 
only escape for many harassed politicians and administrators, exposed 
as they are to the play of hostile forces. But it ordinarily involves a 
failure to grasp the essentials of the controversy, and he who employs 


this procedure easily becomes a trimmer, a dilettante, or a despairing 
skeptic. 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARLY ASPECTS 
OF AMERICAN ECLECTICISM 


Having established some notion of the eclectic attitude we should 
now be ready to recognize its manifestations in the practices of those 
about us. A little tale, dating back to the February, 1934, meeting of 
the Department of Superintendence in Cleveland, Ohio, will serve as 
a paradigm for what follows. An excited superintendent with whom I 
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was well acquainted ran to me in the lobby of one of the city’s hotels 
and exclaimed, ‘Say, what’s the matter with this fellow Dewey? 
Hasn’t he gone crazy?” I confessed myself unable to discover any 
symptoms of insanity (other than genius) in the philosopher and 
gradually learned what was disturbing my administrator-friend. He 
had always considered himself an ardent disciple of Dewey’s educa- 
tional theories and was now disconcerted by his idol’s growing political 
and economic radicalism. Instead of seeing in this an adamantine 
chain of logic with a rigorous and inescapable set of consequences re- 
sulting from the democratic postulate, my superintendent saw only a 
distasteful collection of incomprehensible prejudices, and thereafter 
parted company from his master. 

This ability to praise (and presumably to follow) a remarkably 
unified mind in one respect, and to damn it in another is one of the 
phenomena associated with the eclectic personality. Eclecticism selects 
such doctrines as are satisfying and thus gains whatever consistency it 
may have as a “‘system”’ from its inner conformity to the eclectic’s own 
temperament. Basically this is a non-intellectual and irrational attitude 
because the basis of selection is obscure, haphazard, primitive, and im- 
pulsive. As a Weltanschauung it is ludicrously indefensible; neverthe- 
less, since it is the reigning disposition of the American psyche its 
influence is tremendous. 

Notice how this tendency to join incompatidles and to separate the 
inseparable operates in various phases of our culture. In psychology, 
the area of scholarship in which I feel most at home, we are treated 
regularly to the spectacle of a textbook which is behavioristic in the 
chapter on learning, Freudian in the section on emotion, Gestaltian 
where perception enters, and so on through the gamut of the contend- 
ing schools. Medicine was once practiced by allopaths or homeopaths, 
yet today naught but eclectics remain. The vowels in Attic Greek texts 
when read orally were once pronounced either in the reconstructed an- 
cient style or according to Continental usage, but now eclecticism 
prevails—which means that part of ®ewpia is pronounced after one 
fashion and part after another. 

This temper appears most clearly in both its delightful and exas- 
perating forms in the broad domain of American public education. It 
would be an amusing, if not an altogether rewarding task, to tabulate 
the variety of contradictory classroom practices which teachers and 
administrators encourage because they deem them in harmony with 
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guiding principles propounded by Dewey, Kilpatrick, or Thorndike! 
Most of our “good” schools operate on a compromise basis—part of 
the day the pupil works in a “subject matter” curriculum and part in 
an ‘“‘experience”’ program. Familiarity with this “variety” has so dulled 
the sensitivities of both students and teachers that no jar is felt in 
living half the day on an atomistic basis and the other half on an 
organismic one. Whenever such an incongruous situation provokes 
comment, the true eclectics respond that one must always avoid 
“extremes’’—one suspects a certain fear of thoroughness of purpose 
here—and that the only sound position must be a middle-of-the-road 
one. This may be diplomatic, but it should be noted that in heavy traffic 
this central location is the most unsafe position! 


OMNIBUS CHARACTER OF OUR RELIGION, ART, POLITICS, 
AND ECONOMICS 


The religious life of America exhibits similar tendencies toward 
in-co-ordination. This was not true when the church was a more serious 
and dominant concern of the community. Ecclesiastical eclecticism—a 
forbidding phrase—apparently emerges when there is incomplete 
emancipation from older transcendental theologies and half-hearted 
acceptance of the newer humanism in modernist or naturalistic dress. 
Hence the “‘visiting tendency” which so many ministers deplore; they 
rightly view it as a symptom of weakening allegiance to any single 
creed. This instability leads to fears of fresh speculation and new 
generalizations on the part of the clergy, while the layman inevitably 
comes to hold that there is some good and some evil in every faith. 
Thus the asceticism of mediaeval Christianity and the lustiness of 
neopaganism jostle uneasily in the mind of the churchgoer in 
Middletown. 

The externalization of art forms is best observed in the architecture 
of an American community. Here eclecticism reaches its reductio ad 
absurdum. Our suburban dwellers feel no aesthetic qualms in juxta- 
posing simple Dutch Colonial dwellings, forbidding Tudor “‘castles,”’ 
and impressive Georgian mansions. Those who erect our neoclassical 
bank fronts experience no sense of incongruity in decorating the in- 
terior in either the manner of one of the Louis or in severe ‘“mod- 
ern.’ The typical college campus is famed for its luxuriant variety of 
building styles, although I have noticed that Romanesque is the pre- 
ferred form for libraries. Hotels provide their patrons with Spanish 
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rooms, Oriental parlors, and “functional” lounges. The climax of 
variety is reached as one views the Morningside Heights area of New 
York from the Hudson River and sees the Gothic of Riverside Church, 
the pseudo-Doric of Grant’s Tomb, and the quiddity of the fluctuating 
gas tank snuggling against each other in the skyline. Everything be- 
trays thoughtful planning in the part and utter planlessness in the 
whole. 

Our political activity is full of choice examples of the omnivorous 
eclecticism of our countrymen. It is a commonplace of recent years 
that our major party labels have practically lost all meaning and no 
longer serve as symbolic guides to intelligent and effective voting. Such 
confusing elasticity is represented in Mayor La Guardia’s endorsement 
for re-election by the Republican, Fusion, Progressive, Labor, and 
Communist parties. The Democratic party shelters such diverse groups 
as Mississippi fascists and enlightened EPIC voters from California. 
Platforms are seldom more than a seductive hodgepodge in which 
political kleptomaniacs run amuck, although they have recently ex- 
hibited a remarkable fondness for the Socialist phraseology of a gen- 
eration ago. The typical candidate seeks to be all things to all men—a 
process which ends in his meaning nothing to anybody. 

The fondness of the voting public for the technique of partial 
amendment rather than fundamental Constitutional overhauling is 
another sample of the eclectic spirit. It is doubtful if this procedure 
can continue indefinitely, for some sections of our organic law are 
certain to come into conflict with each other. For example, the original 
charter states that the salaries of judges shall not be decreased during 
their terms of office. A later amendment declared that Congress shall 
have the right to levy taxes on incomes, from whatever source derived. 
The justices of the Supreme Court held this nonapplicable to their 
own pay, for, if enforced, it clearly meant a reduction in net compen- 
sation. Thus, two basic statutes of equal rank clash. 

In the conduct of commerce, business, and industry, the reign of 
eclecticism is practically unchallenged. Drive up to some filling stations 
at the crossroads and notice the long rows or clusters of pumps with 
a dozen or more different brands of gasoline. It is doubtful if more 
than four or five grades of gasoline have any technical or social justi- 
fication. Life insurance is admirably suited to be a ‘natural’ monop- 
oly, yet hundreds of competing companies add needlessly to the cost 
of providing family protection. The double daily deliveries of milk of 
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identical price and quality in New York to the same apartment houses 
is a ludicrous waste of human effort. A leading safety-razor producer 
some years ago went to the trouble of entirely re-tooling his shaving 
holder not for the purpose of producing a better instrument—actually 
it was much poorer than its predecessor—but for the sole objective of 
preventing the use of cheaper blades. Here it may be argued that a 
laissez-faire economic system produced the eclectic phenomena, but it 


seems equally plain that the temper of eclecticism fosters laissez-faire 
practices. 


THE SELF-DEFEATING CHARACTER OF ECLECTICISM 


To emphasize the dominance of eclecticism in the American tradi- 
tion and to unveil its limitations from the standpoint of a consistent 
system of values is not to deny the presence of a minority counter- 
tradition or the possibility of strengthening this in the future. Al- 
though Americans seem to have exhibited a dislike for sharp alterna- 
tives and completeness of commitments, times of crisis have often 
produced just such uncongenial attitudes. Patrick Henry’s cry of 
“Give me liberty or give me death!’ was later re-echoed in principle 
by Lincoln when he declared that a house divided against itself could 
not endure and that America could not remain half-slave and half- 
free. There are many civilized minds who now see our country (along 
with the rest of the world) on the threshold of new Dark Ages or 
another Renaissance. Should this opinion become more general, it will 
certainly lead to a pronounced diminution of eclecticism and its asso- 
ciated manifestations. 

Someone may object that the eclectic spirit is a consequence rather 
than a cause of the phenomena that have been reviewed in the preced- 
ing paragraphs. I should have no hesitancy in accepting this view, save 
for its tendency to underestimate the positive effects of any given 
attitude as soon as it becomes universalized. There is, in my judgment, 
a psychological determination of economic and political events as well 
as an economic or “cultural” determinism of personality traits. To deny 
to the living organism at least some measure of control over its own 
nature and the outer world is to fly in the face of countless observ- 
able facts. 

One may still grant that the long and undisputed primacy of the 
eclectic outlook in American life is in part a reflection of the cultural 
pluralism inevitable in a transplanted aggregation of European colo- 
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nies. Mixed immigration meant that a variety of values became avail- 
able for assimilation. An atmosphere of tolerance and individualism 
fostered the development of an endless range of value-hierarchies. In 
the multiplicity of such combinations we find the source of both good 
and evil in the different aspects of our national life. It was an Ameri- 
can, William James, who provided this outlook with a metaphysics 
when he said that we live in a pluriverse and not in a universe. Al- 
though James himself transcended most of the ills of a blind and 
anarchic eclecticism, he too revealed traces of its influence in his per- 
sonal life. Yet he never lost sight of the need for irrevocable decisions 
and used to emphasize with considerable relish the fact that a philos- 
opher and a lady-killer could not dwell in the same tenement of clay— 
one had to be either one or the other. Evidently eclecticism dogs us in 
our erotic concerns too, for I have it on good authority that our young 
ladies’ romantic dream is some blend of Vincent Astor, Clark Gable, 
Lou Gehrig, and Charles Lindbergh rolled into one dashing figure. 
This is the fashion after which most Americans have patterned 
their lives. The all-round man, who is both a Phi Beta Kappa and 
Varsity letter man, remains our ideal. We dislike choosing between 
ice cream or cake, and demand pie a la mode. We have sought a syn- 
thesis of all the goods inherent in tradition and progress and occa- 
sionally achieved it; but more often our right hand has not known 
what our left was doing and true integration, both cultural and per- 
sonal, has been lacking. We have grown used to a stupid divorce be- 
tween means and ends, and persist in a policy of mixing our categories 
as well as our drinks. A genuinely harmonious pattern of existence in 
which every part supports every other and all contribute to the per- 
fection of the whole cannot be achieved by a program of random 
selection. Just now the country is desperately engaged in an effort to 
join the good aspects of both capitalism and socialism and to eliminate 
their bad points. We may safely predict that when Homo Americanus 
enters the afterlife he will try to profit from the advantages of Heaven 
and Hell and to escape the disadvantages of either, but that in the 
end he will come to rest in limbo. 








Some Current Issues in the Scheduling of 
Teachers’ Salaries 
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HE time has long since passed when public school teachers in our 

large cities were paid on an individual contract-salary basis. To- 
day in most city school systems there is a definite schedule in operation 
representing a rather detailed expression of the policy of the board of 
education in reference to the minimum salary for beginning teachers, 
the annual increases to be paid, and the maximum salaries established 
for the various positions in the school system. In the smaller districts, 
the adoption of specific salary scales has not been so universal’ al- 
though the trend is definitely in this direction. It seems safe to predict 
that another decade will see the passing of “individual bargaining”’ 
for the services of school teachers in communities and districts employ- 
ing ten or more teachers and the substitution of salary schedules for 
this outmoded practice. 

The advent of the salary schedule, while removing many of the in- 
justices wrought under the old regime, has left many questions only 
partially answered. What shall be the basis of the teacher’s wage? 
How shall the minimum and maximum salaries be established and how 
many increments and of what size shall be provided? Should high 
school teachers be paid more than elementary teachers? If so, on 
what basis and to what extent? Should men receive higher salaries 
than women? These and many other problems confront the schedule 
maker and obviously consume more time and thought than was neces- 
sary when each individual was hired for the lowest wage that he or she 
would accept. 

It is not the purpose of this article to attempt a discussion of all 
these questions. The author has stated his philosophy of establishing 
basic salaries in an earlier issue of THE Record,” and has described the 


"See Engelhardt, Fred. Public School Organization and Administration, p. 200. Ginn 
and Company, Boston, 1931. 

*Elsbree, Willard S. “The Future of Teachers’ Salaries and Salary Scheduling.” 
Teachers College Record, Vol. 36, pp. 490-496, March, 1935. 
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techniques involved in salary scheduling in a book dealing exclusively 
with this topic.* The Research Division of the National Education As- 
sociation has devoted many pamphlets to teachers’ salaries and salary 
scheduling. Readers who wish to delve more deeply into salary and 
wage policies are referred to these sources. 

There are several problems, however, which seem to be peculiarly 
related to the current social and economic scene, and it is these to 
which the present article is largely confined. 

Since 1933-1934 there has been a definite trend upward in teachers’ 
salaries. Following a marked annual rise in the cost of living, most 
communities have been forced to make adjustments in the wages of 
civil servants along with the higher compensation commanded by la- 
bor. Some boards of education have restored teachers’ salaries to 
their former levels and have returned to old schedule provisions. 
Others have abandoned, or are now abandoning, their former scales 
entirely, and are attempting to substitute salary arrangements more 
in line with the many changes which have taken place in the character 
of the teaching personnel and in educational policy. 

The foundations upon which the majority of the older schedules 
were built are decidedly weak. Erected at a time when training re- 
quirements of teachers were markedly lower than those now commonly 
accepted, and drafted as they frequently were without any comprehen- 
sive study of economic conditions, they are ill adapted to modern 
needs. In a few instances they are financially unsound and are likely to 
produce a taxpayers’ rebellion if not a bankrupt community. 


ANNUAL INCREMENTS 


Perhaps the issue which is of greatest financial concern is the matter 
of the number of annual increments to be awarded. In the older sched- 
ules it was common practice to provide eight or ten increments. Under 
this arrangement many teachers arrive at the maximum salary by the 
time they are thirty-four or thirty-five years of age and expect to re- 
main at this vantage point for another thirty or thirty-five years until 
forced out by retirement. So long as teaching was a peripatetic profes- 
sion, communities could count on enough turnover to offset the high 
cost of maintaining the few whose tenure equalled or exceeded the 
number of increments allotted. Unfortunately, or fortunately (de- 
pending on how one views it), teachers now are looking at teaching as 


*Elsbree, Willard S. Teachers’ Salaries. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1931. 
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a life career rather than as a stopgap until matrimony or a stepping- 
stone to some other profession, with the result that their average 
tenure has more than doubled in many sections of the country within 
the past decade. If this trend continues, the proportion of teachers 
who will achieve the highest rung of the salary ladder will increase 
drastically and salary budgets will mount accordingly. 

In one metropolitan area community whose schedule for elementary 
teachers called for ten annual increments, 65 per cent of the personnel 
had reached the maximum salary in 1936-1937, and 91 per cent were 
at or near this point on the scale. Even when due consideration is made 
for the separation of teachers from the school system on account of 
death, retirement, and withdrawal for other causes, the group re- 
ceiving the maximum salary in this city will remain disproportionately 
large for several years to come. If the scale is totally inadequate, such 
a condition may not constitute a serious drain on the municipal treas- 
ury. On the other hand, if the maximum has been established with 
some reference to sound principles of salary scheduling and proper 
consideration has been given to living expenses, the costs are likely to 
arouse the ire of taxpayers and serve as a boomerang to the schools. 

A further weakness in such an arrangement lies in the absence of 
financial incentive for teachers who survive beyond this brief decade. 
A thirty-five-year-old teacher with no further monetary worlds to con- 
quer is likely to lose some of her zest and enthusiasm. The time may 
come when teachers are paid a “single wage”’ and when salary incre- 
ments will no longer be considered necessary for stimulating profes- 
sional growth. When that day arrives, if ever, American psychology 
will have been radically modified and other equally potent substitutes 
will have been created for money. At the present time, the practice of 
limiting increments to eight or ten is neither financially sound nor can 
it be defended by practice in other professions. The newer schedules 
for teachers must unquestionably provide longer spans between the 
minimum and maximum. It seems probable that eighteen to twenty- 
five years will be the usual length of time required for a beginning 
teacher to arrive at the highest point on the salary schedule. 


TRANSITION FROM THE ‘“‘POSITION TYPE”’ TO THE 
“SINGLE”? SALARY SCHEDULE 


A second weakness in many of the old schedules has its origin in a 
tradition which is fast losing its strength, namely, the practice of re- 
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warding high school teachers, regardless of qualifications, more gen- 
erously than elementary teachers. Educators have realized for years 
the fallacy of this tradition despite the fact that communities have 
been loath to modify their former practices.* State departments of 
education have rapidly increased the training requirements for ele- 
mentary teachers. Universities and teachers colleges have made corre- 
sponding changes in their curricular offerings; in fact, only the unin- 
formed or the uneducated still think of the difficulty or importance of 
the teacher’s task in terms of the size and age of the youngster to be 
taught. It seems inevitable, therefore, that a type of schedule will soon 
be generally adopted wherein years of training and experience, rather 
than the outmoded criterion of subject or grade taught, will deter- 
mine the salaries of teachers. 

A complete revamping of schedules along the lines suggested above 
will require considerable time since the cost involved will be deemed 
prohibitive in many communities. This is especially true in those sit- 
uations where the majority of elementary teachers are graduates of 
four-year teachers colleges and have training qualifications equivalent 
to those possessed by high school teachers. If the gap in the old sched- 
ule between the two groups of teachers mentioned above is large, any 
wholesale attempt to pay elementary teachers the prevailing rate for 
those in the higher grades will result in defeat. If, on the other hand, 
the salaries formerly paid to high school teachers (already employed) 
are reduced, considerable dissension will arise. The solution seems to 
lie in establishing the new maximum for teachers with varying years 
of training at the levels warranted by the ability of the community to 
pay and then apply the new schedule to all teachers who do not at the 
time of adoption exceed the maximum for their classification. Teachers 
whose salaries exceed the amount established as maximum for their 
training classification should be continued at their present rate of pay. 
While such a rearrangement of schedules will still leave many injus- 
tices uncorrected, the advantages gained will be significant. It is prac- 
tically impossible to eradicate at one fell swoop all the unfair dis- 
criminations which prevailed in former salary schedules. Individual 
teachers must therefore sometimes suffer, or at least be forced to ac- 
cept compromises with the ideal in order that the larger group may be 
served. 


“The number of “position type” salary schedules still greatly exceeds the number of 
“single” salary schedules in the United States. 
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EQUAL PAY AND FAMILY ALLOWANCE 


With the advent of equal-pay laws in several of the states which 
denied boards of education the right to reward men more generously 
than women (assuming the same position and same qualifications), 
new problems appeared on the horizon to harass superintendents of 
schools and members of boards of education. 

Despite the abstract justice of such legislation as applied to the vast 
majority of teachers in the public schools, it became apparent at once 
that married men teachers were going to labor under a serious handi- 
cap if indeed they continued to labor at all. This requirement that two, 
and sometimes four or five, live as cheaply as one, since the majority 
of married men teachers have one or more children, threatened to 
eliminate from the profession many of the ablest masculine members. 
Salary schedules are nearly always designed to attract and retain the 
single woman teacher. The minimum salary, as well as the maximum 
in the better type of schedule, bears a direct relationship to the cost of 
living of this above-mentioned group. Most school systems go no 
further in their provisions. The attitude of school board members 
appears to be that if married men care to accept the salaries designed 
for these single women, well and good. It is their job, according to the 
traditional attitude, to solve the problem of how to balance their budg- 
ets and not that of the board of education. 

Even acknowledging the miracles in family budgeting which are 
sometimes performed among married men teachers, the educational 
implications of equal pay as affecting this group are serious. When the 
basic budgetary items of food, clothing, and rent are cared for there 
remains but little for professional and cultural growth, to say nothing 
of protection against sickness and old age. In order to meet this prob- 
lem without modifying the schedule designed for the ninety and nine, 
a system of family allowances should be superimposed upon the regu- 
lar schedule. Under such a plan a married man teacher might receive 
a stipulated amount such as $300 by virtue of the fact that he has a 
dependent wife to support. An additional amount, for example, $100, 
might well be allowed for each dependent child under eighteen years 
of age. The same provision would hold for married women with de- 
pendent husbands, and widows and divorcees with dependent children. 
When the income of wives or children exceed the amounts allowed by 


the board of education for such dependency, no family allowance 
would be granted. 
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The principles underlying the plan described above are already in- 
corporated in the Federal and State Income Tax regulations where 
substantial exemptions are provided to heads of families because of 
their dependents. Another precedent is to be found in the provisions 
made for certain governmental workers, officers in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, and certain ones in the Public Health 
Service where special maintenance allowances are provided for heads 
of families. As Feldman describes the situation: 


For example, Army officers from the rank of second lieutenant to that of briga- 
dier general are entitled to different amounts of subsistence and rent, according to 
whether or not they have dependents. The scale, depending upon service and 
rank, gives those with dependents (except second lieutenants of less than five 
years’ service, who get less) from $36 to $54 a month for subsistence and from 
$60 to $120 a month for rent; those without dependents receive $18 a month 
for subsistence and from $40 to $80 a month for rent. The term “dependent” 
includes a wife, an unmarried child under twenty-one years of age, as well as 
the mother of an officer. The allowance is not proportional to the number of 
dependents, but the extra payment is a genuine differential for family support.5 

As plausible as such an arrangement appears, it is a most difficult 
recommendation to persuade boards of education to adopt. To them 
it connotes Socialism, Communism, Townsendism, or some other share- 
the-wealth ism and seems wholly inconsistent with the American way 
of doing things. The educational significance of such an arrangement 
has not yet penetrated deeply into their minds. 

A slight ray of hope for the extension of this plan lies in the fact 
that two school systems (Garden City, Long Island, and Grand Island, 
Nebraska) are already administering it successfully. As soon as some 
large or well-known city can be persuaded to give such a proposal a 
fair trial, the movement will have made sufficient ground to gain the 
recognition which it deserves. It certainly bids fair to become an estab- 
lished principle in salary scheduling. Logically ‘family allowances” 
should be incorporated as part of state aid allotted to local school dis- 
tricts in accordance with need. This would seem to be the ultimate 
solution to the problem. In the meantime, experimentation in small 
districts is necessary as a proving ground. 


OTHER CURRENT PROBLEMS 


There are many other perplexing problems in addition to those just 
discussed which need extensive study and attention. Until our anti- 


® Feldman, Herman. A Personnel Program for the Federal Civil Service, p. 68. House 
Document No. 773. 71st Congress, 3rd Session, 1931. 
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quated tax machinery and formulas for distributing state aid are re- 
constructed, there will always be communities which cannot afford to 
reward teachers adequately. No matter how one rearranges a sched- 
ule, if the salaries awarded are too small the results will be most dis- 
heartening to teachers. Fortunately the profession is gradually awak- 
ening to the importance of sound tax plans and state-aid regulations, 
and considerable revision is already under way. If, in addition, the 
Federal Government moves soon in the direction of granting support 
to public education in accordance with state needs, the problem of 
ability to pay will no longer assume its present proportions. 

Perhaps the most difficult task confronting schedule makers is that 
of enlisting the support of teachers, taxpayers, and school board mem- 
bers in any salary proposal designed to serve the best interests of 
school children. Facts fall down like wooden soldiers before the on- 
slaught of emotions and the salary question inevitably stimulates an 
emotional response, since to both teacher and taxpayer it is a highly 
personal matter. 

The past few years have witnessed more vocal opposition on the 
part of teachers to board of education policies and traditional admin- 
istrative techniques than heretofore. This is especially true in states 
having teacher tenure laws where security in position strengthens 
courage and permits a freer expression of opinion than is otherwise 
the case. Teachers’ organizations are particularly active in salary cam- 
paigns and the political and moral pressure which they exert cannot be 
dismissed lightly. On the other hand, there are strong taxpayers’ 
groups which see this matter in quite a different light. As self-consti- 
tuted watchdogs of municipal funds, they view with alarm any plan 
which promises to increase the tax millage. 

The solution to this breach does not appear imminent, but in the 
author’s opinion it lies in a more democratic procedure in establishing 
wage and salary policies. Salary scheduling is not a one-man job; it is 
rather a matter to be undertaken co-operatively by all parties con- 
cerned. A few communities have already recognized the efficacy of 
this method and have submitted the whole problem to representatives 
of the teaching group, the administrative and supervisory staff, tax- 
payers, and board members. While the amount of time and patience 
required to establish schedules through such a procedure will unques- 
tionably be great, the friction resulting from the traditional methods 
$0 commonly used should be considerably reduced. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The author’s observations and conclusions with respect to the cur- 
rent problems discussed in this article may be briefly summarized: 

1. The increment span between the minimum and maximum salaries 
provided in most schedules needs to be increased markedly in keeping 
with the longer period of teacher tenure which is observable generally 
throughout the United States. This modification is necessary for at 
least two reasons. The first is economic. Most communities cannot 
support an adequate salary schedule with 80 per cent of the personnel 
receiving the maximum salary awarded. The second has to do with the 
continuous need of most individuals for financial incentives. By extend- 
ing the period of increments, this need will have been partly met. 

2. Salary schedules which reward teachers according to the posi- 
tions which they occupy or the ages of children which they teach should 
and probably will give way to the “single salary schedule.” In many 
communities the transition will of necessity be a gradual one, especially 
in those districts where a large proportion of the elementary teachers 
are equally as well trained as high school teachers. The cost involved 
in an immediate transfer from the “position type” to the “single” 
salary schedule would be so large in these instances as to make such 
modification financially impracticable. 

3. Equal pay for men and women can be defended only when ac- 
companied by a system of family allowances. The adoption of a system 
of bonuses for married men, married women, and widows with de- 
pendents will correct many of the injustices inherent under present 
schedules. 

4. An equitable state-aid plan and a modern tax system are essential 
if adequate salaries are to be provided for teachers generally. In some 
states salary conditions would be considerably improved if the Federal 
Government would develop a sound program of aid to be distributed 
to the states in accordance with need. 

5. Salary scheduling in the future will not in all probability be a 
one-man job as it so often has been in the past. Representatives from 
the teaching staff and from taxpayers’ groups working together will 
contribute significantly to the solution of salary problems. The substi- 
tution of this co-operative procedure for the rather autocratic methods 
commonly used in establishing salary schedules will require more time 
and effort but it promises to lead to happier results. 
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Criteria for Evaluating Course-of-Study 
Materials 


By HERBERT B. BRUNER 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


URRICULUM development is moving forward at an increasing 

tempo. The results of a recently conducted survey “which in- 
cluded every city in the United States above 25,000 population and 
every tenth community below that size listed in the Educational 
Directory published by the Office of Education”’ revealed the fact that 
“organized curriculum development programs are now under way in 
well over seven-tenths of the cities of above 25,000 population,” and 
that “slightly less than a half and exactly a third of the school systems 
serving communities of 5,000 to 25,000 and below 5,000, respectively, 
reported such enterprises.” 

Another indication of the widespread activity in curriculum construc- 
tion can be found in the increasing number of courses of study that are 
being produced each year. Prior to 1920 fewer than 1,500 courses of 
study had been published in the United States. In arriving at this 
figure the investigators were compelled to count as a course of study 
any two pages in a superintendent’s report entitled ‘“‘Course of Study.” 
By 1937 approximately 30,000? separate subject courses of study and 
10,000* general courses had been received by the Curriculum Labora- 
tory of Teachers College. 

This means that literally tens of thousands of teachers in next-to- 
the-child situations are attempting in their courses of study to describe 
good practice in which they have been engaged, or to put on paper their 
ideas as to what good learning and teaching should be. 

Due to the fact that the curriculum movement has been very defi- 
nitely under way since 1920 and is now touching in some measure prob- 


*This survey is reported in The Changing Curriculum, Henry Harap and Others. D. 
Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1937. 

* This figure is secured by defining as a “Course of Study” materials produced for a 
single grade for a subject field, e.g., fourth grade arithmetic. 

* This figure is secured by defining as a “General Course of Study” material produced 
for a single grade for all subject matter fields. 
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ably 25 to 30 per cent of the teachers of our country, the chances are 
high that an analysis of courses of study, especially those that are re- 
cent, would result in a fairly precise picture of practice in the Amer- 
ican public schools. It must be readily admitted that many teachers 
deviate from the courses of study and, also, that much good practice 
(and a much greater amount that is poor) has not found its way into 
print. Nevertheless every indicator seems to point in the direction of 
the assumption that courses of study present what is probably the most 
accurate available account of practice in the United States. 

Obviously the gleam which most of us in education are seeking is 
not typical practice but outstanding or progressive practice. How can 
desirable forward-looking practice be gleaned from the wealth of 
course-of-study materials? Obviously this must be done through an 
analysis, with the aid of carefully constructed criteria. In 1926 such 
an analysis was made. Criteria were set up and 9,671 elementary 
courses of study were rated.* 

The courses of study received in the Curriculum Laboratory from 
1926 to 1933 were evaluated by utilizing these same criteria, although 
gradually increasing modifications of both criteria and methods were 
made from year to year. 

In 1935 these criteria and the methods employed in applying them 
were discussed with a group of graduate students and suggestions 
were made for their improvement. During 1935, 1936, and 1937 a 
very able group of graduate students in the curriculum has consid- 
ered from time to time the problem of setting up criteria for judging 
courses of study which would provide not only an instrument for gaug- 
ing the comparative value of completed courses but would serve also 
as a tool in teacher training. The criteria included here were the re- 
sult. Each item of the criteria was carefully considered, sometimes by 
the entire group of twelve to fifteen and often by small groups of two 
to five. The people responsible for the criteria were exceptionally well 
equipped both in experience and in recent educational theory. Al- 
though there are still differences of opinion among members of the 
group, the criteria presented in this article represent the matured ma- 
jority judgment of the group.° 

*Stratemeyer, Florence B. and Bruner, Herbert B. Rating Elementary School Courses 
of Study, pp. 6-7. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1926. 

* The graduate students who participated in this study together with the positions they 


hold at present, are as follows: Bernard Carp, Director of Dramatics and Social Activity, 
Garfield Temple, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mabel V. Cassell, formerly Assistant in Curriculum, 
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DIRECTIONS FOR USING THE CRITERIA 


The criteria have been divided into four parts: Philosophy, Con- 
tent, Activities, and Evaluation of Pupils’ Work. Under each of these 
sections appear sub-sections lettered A, B, C, etc. The criteria them- 
selves are listed with Arabic numerals under the sub-sections. In the 
sub-sections lettered A, B, C, etc., an attempt has been made to state in 
condensed form the general ideas involved. The separate criteria 
under Arabic numerals are intended to define more clearly different 
aspects of the area under consideration. These latter statements are 
not altogether mutually exclusive although each contains an additional 
idea. Neither is it assumed that they cover all the possible points 
which might be subsumed under the general sub-sections, such as social 
philosophy, educational philosophy, and principles of learning. It is 
rather the intent to define more clearly to the user of the criteria the 
type of social philosophy, educational philosophy, or principles of 
learning the makers of the criteria had in mind. It is believed, how- 
ever, that a sufficient number of definitive statements have been em- 
ployed to cover fairly adequately the important ideas that must be 
held in mind under each sub-section while a particular course of study 
is being judged. 

A gross scale of four points, Excellent, Good, Fair, Poor, and an 
item, Not in Course (that is, the item to be rated does not appear in 
the course at all), has been set up for the course as a whole, for 





Teachers College, Co-ordinating Teacher, Houston Public Schools, Texas; Beulah I. Coon, 
Home Economics Supervisor, U. S. Office of Education, Department of the Interior; 
Martha Creighton, Home Economics Supervisor, Virginia State Department of Educa- 
tion; George W. Dawson, Head of the English Department, Manhasset High School, New 
York; Mildred English, Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville, Ga.; Alma 
Moore Freeland, Director of Elementary Instruction, Tyler Public Schools, Texas; George 
D. Freeland, East Texas Representative for the University of Texas; Sister Mary de 
Paul Gillette, St. Joseph College, Adrian, Michigan; Vera M. Gushee, Assistant in the 
Curriculum Laboratory, formerly Assistant Professor of Science, Smith College; Earl 
Hall, Graduate Student, Teachers College, Columbia University; Irwin A. Hammer, 
Head of the Department of Education, Alabama State Teachers College; William Lowry, 
formerly Superintendent of Schools, Springfield, Illinois (deceased); Arthur Maberry, 
Assistant State Superintendent of Schools, Texas; Frank Misner, Head of the Mathe- 
matics Department and Chairman of the Curriculum Revision Committee, Bronxville 
Public Schools, New York; Nellie Morrison, Elementary Supervisor, Muncie Public 
Schools, Indiana; Luella Overn, Graduate Student, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; William P. Patterson, Principal, State Street Elementary-Junior High School, Hack- 
ensack, N. J.; Thomas W. Rice, Supervising Principal, Locust Valley, Long Island, New 
York; B. O. Smith, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Illinois; William 
Stratford, Graduate Student, Teachers College, Columbia University; C. Maurice Wiet- 
ing, Instructor in Curriculum, Teachers College, Columbia University; Hugh B. Wood, 
Associate in the Curriculum Laboratory, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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each of the four large sections, and also for each of the sub-sections. 
This scale can be employed (1) by writing in the appropriate symbol, 
that is, ‘‘Ex.,’’ to the left of the statements where Arabic numerals are 
used and (2) by checking the appropriate step on the scale under the 
sub-sections, the sections, or for the course of study as a whole, e.g., 
ae eS ee ae i. -seenaats Not in Course -.-------. The 
order of rating is cumulative, that is, the evaluator would rate the 
items following the Arabic numerals first, then form a composite rating 
for the various sub-sections, then, in turn, for the four main sections, 
and, finally, for the entire course. In each case the rating would depend 
upon the judgment of the evaluator. In the Laboratory a period of 
training is given to the evaluator before actual ratings are made. 

It is obvious that users of the criteria could, if they so desired, use 
the statements under the Arabic numerals merely for clarifying 
purposes, and rate the course only for the sub-sections and for the 
four main sections, emerging with a composite rating for the entire 
course. 


CRITERIA FOR EVALUATING COURSE-OF-STUDY MATERIALS 


I. PHILOsoPHY 
Rl an Aer em Not in Course ........ 
A. SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


The social philosophy should be one which would do most in forwarding the 
ultimate aims of a liberal democracy. It should recognize the dynamic character 
of society and should demand that the school be an active conscious agent for 
social improvement. 


a _- Seren iia Not in Course ........ 


ene! 1. Is the desirable society conceived of as a democracy? 

Sete 2. Is it recognized that institutions are to be continually modified as new 
situations demand and as we achieve better insights and understandings? 

maccbi 3. Is living conceived of as a process of making adequate adjustments to 
a dynamic world? 

wee 4. Is social life considered necessary for the fullest expression of the 
individual ? 

aes 5. Is there a recognition of the conflicting forces and issues that exist in 
life, and have provisions been made to deal with them realistically ? 

sdibena 6. Is the school recognized as a conscious agency for social improvement? 


B. EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHY 


The educational philosophy should be based upon the social philosophy and 
should be the dominating force in determining the character of the subsequent 
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parts of the course of study. The chief aim of education should be to assist indi- 


viduals to become increasingly self-directive in improving society through satisfy- 
ing individual growth. 


seeeeeee 


Scene Not in Course ......-- 


. Is the curriculum thought of as including all the activities of pupils, 


both in and out of school, over which the school exercises a directing 
influence? 


Is significance attached to relationships existing between the pupil and 
his environment? 


. Is the aim of education conceived of as the development in individuals 


of the ability to direct intelligently their own thinking in regard to their 
betterment and the improvement of society? 


. Is significance attached to the fact that people are important environ- 


mental factors in experience? 


. Is it recognized that the school should provide adequate opportunities for 


differentiated education to meet individual differences in attitudes, inter- 
ests, understandings, abilities, needs, and skills? 


. Is the course of study considered as a suggestive guide rather than a rigid 


outline of materials to be taught? 


C. PRINCIPLES OF LEARNING 


The course of study should be consistently based on the soundest principles of 
psychology. 


we eeeeeee 


se eeeeee 


Seer Not in Course .......- 


. Is each new learning act considered to be in some degree remaking the 


whole organism? 


. Is self-activity considered fundamental to learning? 
. Is study conceived of as an attack upon the situation, “and what is 


learned is learned as and because it is needed for the control of this 
situation” ? 


. Are provisions made for taking into consideration the underlying prin- 


ciples of integration? 


. Are the activities and materials organized into patterns which, if used, 


assist in the better growing of the individual ? 


. Is the position held that the learner should experience satisfaction from 


engaging in activities? 


Is knowledge considered as a means to enable the individual to partici- 
pate more effectively in life situations? 


. Is significance attached to pupil meanings and insights? 


Is the view held that growth and learning are continuous throughout the 
life of the individual ? 


. Is provision made for making the situations of the school real and 


dramatic ? 
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II. ConTENT 


A. AUTHENTICITY 


The materials included should be accurate and authentic, based upon the most 
scholarly findings and concepts. 


ee Ge tscions Pe -seushii — ee Not in Course ........ 


socensee 1. Are the materials based upon the soundest available primary and sec- 
ondary source materials? 

socceses 2. Do the reference materials include or suggest the most reliable primary 
and secondary sources for teacher and pupil ? 


B. UTILITY 


The materials should be stated in such fashion that they can be utilized in the 
solution of life problems. 


ae 7? aS ee Not in Course ........ 


inien 1. Will thorough understanding of the problems involved be crucial to 
most of the group using them? 

rere 2. Do the materials assist the pupil to develop and foster a more critical 
sense of discrimination? 

sdb 3. Are the data sufficient to arouse in the pupil a keen awareness of the 
need for problem solving? 

piceiea 4. Do the materials help the pupil to see better his relations as a member 
of the group? 

ida 5. Will the materials help to broaden the social interests of the pupil ? 


C. ADEQUACY AND SIGNIFICANCE 


The materials should be adequate and appropriate in the treatment of those 
areas of human activity which are most significant for the welfare of society and 
the growth of the individual at his level of maturity. 


ae ee a re gudideas Se Not in Course ........ 


ies 1. Are the materials of everyday significance to society ? 

ecnevees 2. Is the content included in the course selected to meet the individual and 
social needs of the pupils? 

sateen 3. Do the materials include the best thought, past and present, on the most 
significant and common human and social problems? 

eanieled 4. Do the materials help the pupil understand and exercise in a better 
way his privileges and responsibilities as a member of a group, thus 
broadening and stimulating his social interests? 

saute 5. Are the materials sufficiently challenging to take into account the needs 


and desires of each individual at the age and intelligence level con- 
sidered ? 


aeeeeeee 
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. Are the materials such that they will arouse in the pupils a keen aware- 


ness of the need for problem solving? 


. Does the course of study suggest or include a sufficiently wide range of 


materials which may be useful in the development of problems or areas? 


. Is a sufficiently representative range of significant points of view re- 


garding controversial issues included or suggested ? 


. Do the materials provide adequately for the total present experience of 


the pupil? 


. Does the course of study make adequate provision for the proper use of 


physical as well as academic materials? 


. Do the materials lend themselves to the securing of intangible outcomes, 


such as appreciations, attitudes, and certain techniques? 


. Do the materials provide for various types of learning experiences, such 


as building, reading, and creating? 


D. ORGANIZATION 


The material should be organized around major areas of experience so that the 
pupil may be assisted, first, in discovering and developing promising immediate 
interests, second, in identifying and satisfying those needs which have value, and, 
third, in securing an enriched experience. 


eeeeeee 


seeeeeee 


seeeeeee 


seeeeeee 


TR dcitinws ee a, ssanahinin P 


Qaree Not in Course ........ 


. Are the materials organized around broad areas of significant human 


experience? 


. Are the materials developed through the use of a few large and im- 


portant problems? 


Is each of the major problems developed through a series of carefully 
arranged consecutive minor problems? 


. Are the facts organized around related ideas so that they may help in de- 


veloping major understandings or generalizations? 


. Are the materials so organized that the teacher is permitted sufficient 


latitude in determining the way in which the materials will be used ? 


. Are the materials so organized that provision is made for individual 


experiences which have worth-while values apart from the group 
activities ? 
Are the materials so organized that provision is made for effective train- 


ing in information, skills, habits, and desirable attitudes and appre- 
ciations ? 


. Are the materials so organized that they lend themselves to optimum use 


for both teacher and pupil? 


. Are the materials so organized that provision is made for frequent revi- 


sion in the light of teacher and pupil evaluations? 


III. Activities 


ee eeeeee 
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A. PUPIL PURPOSING 


The activities should provide for the real purposing of the pupil in order to - 
stimulate in him the desire to proceed on his own initiative in planning, in assum- 
ing responsibilities, and in controlling to an ever-increasing extent and on con- 
tinually higher levels (a) what is to be experienced, (b) the process of 
development, and (c) the evaluation of the results. 


RE isan orate pa ee Not in Course .......- 


. Do the activities provide for real purposing and planning which will 


stimulate in the pupil a desire to proceed on his own initiative? 


. Do the activities result from a problem-solving attitude on the part of 


the pupil ? 


. Will the activities give opportunity for the pupil to assume responsi- 


bility and to control his experiences to an increasing degree? 


. Do the activities provide for a clarification of pupils’ purposeful ideas 


through various mediums of creative expression, such as language, paint- 
ing, drawing, modeling, dramatization, etc. ? 


. Do the activities furnish adequate opportunities for practicing and de- 


veloping valuable work and study habits needed in accomplishing pupil 
purposes ? 


B. INTERESTS AND NEEDS 


The activities must be directed toward satisfying real needs, based upon prom- 
ising interests, to the end that optimum growth may take place; hence these activi- 
ties must be closely related to the present experiences of the pupil. 


2 eee i: ae a ee Not in Course ........ 


. Are the activities so closely related to the pupil’s present life that his 


own interests will become the natural driving force in initiating and 
carrying the activities through ? 


. Do the activities promote sensitivity on the part of the pupil to signifi- 


cant needs and problems of his own? 


. Will the activities, if successfully carried through, result in satisfying 


present interests and needs and also in creating new and still more 
valuable interests ? 


C. SOCIAL VALUES 


The activities-must provide experiences which, through meeting the demands 


of an ever-changing dynamic society, will help the child to be a more valuable 
member of that society. 


ee ) 7 ae | ao Not in Course ........ 


. Are the activities concerned with persistent problems and areas of high 


social significance ? 


2. Will the activities contribute to the growth and development of ideals, 


attitudes, appreciations, knowledges, procedures, habits, and skills which 
are normally used by children in the important activities of life? 
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. Do the activities provide opportunities for valuable social contacts? 
. Do the activities assist the pupil in realizing to a greater degree the 


problems and work of others in making life socially effective and happy? 


. Is provision made for the consideration of the opinions and suggestions 


of others? 


. Is provision made for the individual to seek assistance from the social 


group and for giving assistance to the social group when such help is de- 
sired or needed ? 


. Is there an opportunity for experience in leading and following? 
. Is provision made for raising the level of social behavior? 


D. REALITY 


Activities should be provided which are selected from real life situations and 
which are considered interesting and important by the child because he finds in 
them many opportunities to satisfy his needs. 


ee Pee Not in Course .......- 


. Do the activities arise from real life situations? 
. Do they produce, as far as possible, actual life situations? 
. Are the life situations involved in the activities the most realistic that 


can be chosen and do they provide the greatest promise for growth in 
things that matter? 


. Do the activities provide opportunity for the development of the willing- 


ness and ability to face life situations realistically ? 


E. VARIETY 


There should be sufficient variety of interesting desirable activities to provide 
for the kind of individual and social growth implied in the sections above. 


en > eee | es ee Not in Course ........ 


. Is there sufficient variety to provide adequately for pupil purposing and 


planning? 


. Is there a sufficient range of activities to provide adequately for the 


various interests and needs of the group? 


. Do the activities involve a sufficient range of significant social values 


for the members of the group? 


. Is there sufficient variety of activities to enable pupils to face realistically 


the problems involved ? 


F. APPROACH 


The approach to any series of experiences or areas of work should so challenge 
every member of the group that each has a chosen desire to initiate and carry to 
its conclusion the projects which the group has planned. 


NS iissacs (es is “Siediaas Oy Seszitai Not in Course ........ 
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inser 1. Do the materials provide a dynamic approach which will lead to further 
challenging and accomplishing ? 

nore 2. Are the suggested approaches based upon the present needs, interests, 
and capacities of the group of which the teacher is the guiding member? 


G. CULMINATING ACTIVITY 


The culminating activity should constitute a method by which the group and 
each member of the group realizes the purposes which they have set for them- 
selves. In so doing they will relate and put into the most valuable and meaningful 
patterns the ideas and materials employed during the entire period of work. 


err a ae Ae Not in Course ........ 


diiiiese 1. Has the culminating activity been planned by all the members of the 
group in the early part of the work? 

ee 2. Does it provide for the optimum and most meaningful use of the activi- 
ties and materials utilized throughout the work? 

Seknenl 3. Is it so set up that pupils and teachers would have opportunity to ap- 
praise their own ability to understand appreciations and make functional 
use of the ideas, activities, and facts employed during the work? 

Sali 4. Has it offered optimum opportunities for a sharing of the work accord- 
ing to the interests, needs, and abilities of each member of the group? 


IV. EvALUATION oF PupPits’ Work® 
er OE a ee Not in Course ........ 


A. PURPOSE 


The purpose of evaluation is (a) to satisfy a desire for a more thorough under- 
standing of the individual child, (b) to provide a basis for intelligent and con- 
tinuous modification of learning procedures to meet individual differences in abili- 
ties and needs of pupils, and (c) to determine the extent to which the accepted 
objectives of education are being realized and achieved. 


ee es ee Not in Course ........ 


itaioaai 1. Is the process of evaluation conceived of as an integral part of the learn- 
ing experience? 

vasionnie 2. Does it provide optimum opportunities for furthering the growth process 
of the individual ? 

dienes 3. Do the suggestions for evaluating pupils’ work indicate the probability 
that they will contribute constantly to the improvement of educational 
procedures? 

dabinin 4. Do the evaluation procedures contribute to a realization of the extent to 
which the accepted educational objectives are being achieved ? 


B. VARIETY 


The evaluation process should incorporate a variety of techniques and devices 
* Dr. Hugh B. Wood is chiefly responsible for the section on “Evaluation.” 
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of measurement and should provide for pupil self-evaluation as well as teacher 
appraisal of pupils’ work. 


= _ re ee Not in Course ......-- 


. Does the course of study suggest methods whereby the teacher may 


evaluate the pupils’ work in terms of the individual pupil as well as in 
terms of the group? 


. Is provision made for the individual to appraise his own progress in 


terms of both himself and his group? 


. Are various techniques, such as observation, the oral examination, and 


the written examination utilized in the evaluation process? 


. Are various devices of measurement and of recording pupil growth, such 


as the anecdotal record, the questionnaire, and the self-rating scale, 
brought into use in the evaluation process? 


Cc. VALIDITY 


The validity of any form of evaluation should be determined by (a) the degree 
to which this evaluation approximates natural situations, (b) the degree to 
which the individual accepts the need or purpose of evaluation and participates 
and co-operates in the process, and (c) the degree that the various aspects of 
behavior are evaluated in relationship to other aspects of behavior which emerge 
to form the whole experience. 


OS cn pees aes EO Not in Course ........ 


. Are the evaluation procedures set up in such a way that they become a 


natural part of an actual learning situation? 


. Does the course of study offer suggestions that will lead to the “‘accept- 


ance” by the pupil of need for evaluation? 


. Are the evaluation procedures such that they not only permit but tend 


to encourage the wholehearted co-operation of the individual in the 
evaluation process? 


. Is pupil growth measured in terms of the actual maturation levels of the 


individual at the time the evaluation takes place? 


. Do all devices and techniques of evaluation have a reasonably high 


reliability ? 


D. AREAS OF GROWTH 


Evaluation of pupil progress should include the measurement of physical, emo- 
tional, and social, as well as mental development. 


seen wees 


 _ | _ ease a Not in Course ........ 


1. Is provision made for the measurement of basic skills, techniques, and 


abilities, such as reading, writing, arithmetic, library skills, and ex- 
pressional techniques? 


. Is provision made for the measurement of basic understandings and in- 


formations, generalizations, and concepts in social studies, natural sci- 
ence, literature, fine and general arts, and other areas? 
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Is provision made for the measurement of desirable intellectual traits, 
such as open-mindedness, clear habits of thinking, insight, and general 
mental stability ? 


. Is provision made for the measurement of desirable personal traits, such 


as ambition, integrity, responsibility, and others? 
Is provision made for the measurement of desirable social traits, such as 
co-operativeness, adaptiveness, and social sensitivity ? 


. Is provision made for the measurement of growth in appreciations, atti- 


tudes, and ideals in the aesthetic arts, the social and physical sciences? 


. Is provision made for the measurement of desirable emotional traits 


which foster emotional stability, such as love, friendliness, sympathy, and 
good will? 


. Is provision made for the measurement of many desirable interests in 


literature, in the social studies, in science, and in the recreational world? 


. Is provision made for the measurement of desirable physical character- 


istics, such as good physique, good stature, and general good health? 


E. INTERPRETATION 


The course of study should provide definite suggestions for interpreting all 
evaluation data in the light of known limitations and as nearly as possible in 
terms of the whole organism. 


a eeeenee 


ee  caides Ee ities Not in Course ........ 


. Is the “normal” individual conceived of as one who is not average in 


every phase of his growth, but as one who deviates from the average in 
many areas of development? 


. Is provision made for drawing all evaluation data together into an 


“integrated portrait” of the individual, rather than using separate and 
minute data to indicate growth? 

Are the interpretation and use of the data in consonance with the pur- 
pose of evaluation indicated in A above? 


. Is provision made whereby the pupil grows in the ability to interpret 


with increasing accuracy the raw data of his own evaluation in light 
not only of his own personal development but in terms of his social 
contributions as well? 


. Are all evaluation procedures, their interpretations and use, continuously 


appraised and ‘revised in light not only of their own efficacy but of 
changing educational goals and objectives as well ? 


The experience in the Laboratory has been (1) that these criteria 
serve as an excellent instrument for rating courses of study and (2) 
that their greatest value consists in providing standards for the con- 
struction of courses of study and for giving course-of-study committee 


members and teachers a better insight into the qualities a really good 
course should have. 
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Difficulties of course will be encountered in attempting to use these 
criteria. The chief of these is that the criteria are general, and hence 
appropriate interpretation and adjustments will have to be made in 
certain subject fields, especially those that consist in large part of 
techniques and skills. The group in constructing the criteria felt that 
they made ample provision for such situations, however, in such places 
as sections II.p.7 and III.c.2. 

Some points of contrast between the ways in which the criteria of 
1926 and those of 1937 were developed and used are presented 
below: 


Stratemeyer-Bruner Criteria of 1926 Present Criteria 

1. “Many diverse and opposing points 1. Only those criteria which repre- 
of view were included” in the cri- sented excellence were included. 
teria. 

2. “The finally selected courses of 2. Only those courses were included 
study accordingly [were] those which in the opinion of the judges 
which best conformed to those parts measured up most closely to the 
or units of the unscaled criteria criteria. 


which were considered by individual 
judges to be of the greatest value in 
courses of study.” 
3. Only elementary school courses of 3. Both elementary and_ secondary 


study were rated. courses were rated. 

4. All the courses in the Curriculum 4. Most courses of study in both ele- 
Laboratory available up to January mentary and secondary fields avail- 
I, 1926, were rated. able since 1933 were rated. 

5. The judges, with few exceptions, 5. The judges with two exceptions held 
held diplomas or Bachelor’s degrees, Master’s degrees or better. Seven 
although many of them were work- held Doctor’s degrees and all the 
ing for higher degrees. others were well on the way toward 


the Doctorate. 


Table I lists the courses of study that have been rated in the Curricu- 
lum Laboratory since 1924. In column one appears the total number 
of courses by subject matter fields; in column two, the number judged 
outstanding ; and in column three, the percentage the number of judged 
outstanding courses is of the total. It is interesting to note first that 
of the 39,046 courses rated by the old and the new criteria 14.9 per 
cent have been judged to be outstanding; second, that the largest per- 
centage of judged outstanding courses, 21.9 per cent, is in the field 
of the social studies (this may be due to bias on the part of the criteria 
makers and the judges) ; and third, that the largest number of courses, 
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TABLE I 


Courses oF Stupy 1n CurricuLuM LABoRATORY, TEACHERS COLLEGE 








Field Total Judged —_ Per Cent 
Outstanding 

ee ee A i ees elie wy 628 102 16.2 
i ek ee alo dwg Aes 3,654 629 17.2 
EEE EE EOC TCET 990 156 15.7 
EE EY a hea banddnawidew dake scan’ s 10,077 794 7.9 
ie le aoe in aid p's dal ew dias 532 94 17.7 
Health and physical education ............. 35435 453 13.2 
RE Or ee 1,205 230 19.1 
IE Fats cn oh bees a elam Gus aoa.’ 1,183 228 19.3 
ES ee hee ee 6,894 1,214 17.1 
—EEPSEERREESSE Re pec ete Poet ie Rae 3,297 438 13.3 
Ee cca nkd aneaway xheue ee dee 240 22 9.2 
EE SAE Seren a Ae oe 1,750 353 20.2 
I ik al sada aka ae dis & bie Seine 5,161 1,130 21.9 

hn ah es oan 39,046 5,843 14.9 





6,894 in a given field, is in the language arts, and the smallest number, 
532, is in guidance. During the year, 1937-1938, all the courses of 
study that have been received by the laboratory since its opening in 
1924 will be re-evaluated with the new criteria. No claim is made that 
these criteria are in any sense objective. 

Twelve years of experimentation, which has included the rating 
of some 30,000 special subject courses of study and 10,000 general 
courses, have lead to the conclusion that although small sections of 
certain courses of study, especially in the skill fields, can be evaluated 
by methods approximating objectivity, the soundest procedure in 
analyzing courses of study for outstandingness is one similar to that 
employed in this investigation. 

Members of course-of-study committees and others may feel that 
many of the criteria do not square with their thinking. If these indi- 
viduals are challenged, however, half as much or as often as were 
those who constructed the criteria, the chief purpose of this project 
will have been achieved. 


f 
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The Educational Integration of the Arts 


By JAMES L. MURSELL 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


O SCHEME of education which seriously undertakes to equip 

people for the practical problems of daily life can ignore aes- 
thetic values and interests. To demonstrate this requires no elaborate 
plea for the importance of one art or another, but only a common- 
sense recognition of things as they are. It is an incontestable fact that 
responsiveness to and desire for what we call beauty is a basic impulse 
of human nature. Man has never been satisfied with an environment 
which is merely useful. Nor has he been satisfied to try merely to un- 
derstand his environment. He has always sought to adorn it, to beau- 
tify it, to make it pleasing to his senses and sympathetic with his emo- 
tions. Why this is so is a question we shall not discuss. That it is 
so is obviously true; and this fact is what concerns us here. 


UNIVERSALITY OF ART 


Interest in the beautiful is one of the most universal of all human 
concerns. There is not a normal adult person in America who is not 
daily faced with aesthetic choices and challenges, with the necessity 
for making aesthetic judgments, and with opportunities for aesthetic 
participation, even though he never enters a picture gallery, attends 
a concert, a dance recital, or a play, or practices any art as an ama- 
teur. People select and sometimes make their costumes. They dwell in 
houses which almost always pretend to other than purely utilitarian 
values, and which they try to furnish with at least some regard for the 
aesthetic effect produced. Multitudes of them spend a goodly portion 
of their lives in public and private buildings conceived and executed 
on some sort of architectural scheme. They move about through rural 
scenes or urban vistas either on foot or in vehicles designed in part 
to please the eye. Music is brought to them on all manner of occasions, 
and there is fairly widespread encouragement to take part in it. They 
read fiction and attend motion pictures whose appeal is essentially 
that of works of art of whatever level of excellence. They enjoy 
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gardens and parks. And many of them find pleasure in a rudimentary 
and conventionalized form of the dance. Aesthetic concerns constitute 
an impressive and important element in every normal life. 

Surely, then, an education which seeks to equip people for living 
ought to take cognizance of all this. It should equip them to engage in 
such aesthetic activities and contacts with more awareness, with better 
discrimination, with fuller enjoyment, with more adequate recourses, 
and to seek and find more of the innumerable aesthetic opportunities 
which press upon them literally on every side. Anyone who looks at 
our social scene with the eye of a realist, unblinded by pedagogical 
traditions, would say that this is the essential job of that part of 
schoolwork devoted to the arts. 

But the teaching of the arts in our schools, admirable as it often 
is in many respects, cannot be considered a success when judged by 
this criterion. And the reason is obvious. The teachers in this field 
themselves say that they are aiming at the appreciation of the various 
arts, or trying to promote amateurism, or seeking to provide suitable 
activities for leisure time. Education in the area of the arts is mani- 
festly and expressly organized to promote the various arts as ends in 
themselves rather than to bring to bear all the resources of all the arts 
upon the practical aesthetic problems of daily life. This is the inevi- 
table result of a program which is no more than a geographical unity— 
a collection of independent departmental units under one roof. We 
have excellent systems of music education whose finest flowers are a 
good band, a good orchestra, a good choir, and perhaps some small 
ensemble groups; excellent systems of “‘fine arts’? education culminat- 
ing in creditable exhibitions of students’ work; school theaters putting 
on several good plays each year in reasonably effective fashion. Such 
work is typical of our present mode of organization at its best, and it 
is not to be despised. But if we are looking for a concerted drive by 
experts in all the arts fields to raise the aesthetic level of the common 
life of the pupils, we shall have to search for a very long time indeed! 

The great question dominating the mind of the average capable 
teacher of any art is: ‘‘How can I use my expertness to develop compe- 
tence in my art in as many people as possible as quickly as possible?” 
He is almost forced to think and plan along this line by his whole 
education as a specialist and by the system of watertight curricular 
compartments under which he works. Moreover his training as a 
teacher has usually failed to show him any very convincing alternative. 
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It has furnished him with “methods” for the efficient promotion of his 
specialty, and preached a philosophy which tends to strike him as 
remote from the bread-and-butter realities of his job. Such a teacher 
may be a “practical” and successful worker. But he is not an educa- 
tional realist, for we are never down to bedrock until we stop thinking 
primarily in terms of the subject we teach and begin to consider first 
and foremost the patterns of behavior we hope to influence. 

When an art teacher begins to think along this line—when he con- 
siders first and foremost the real aesthetic needs of contemporary 
social life—he will ask himself two very different questions. First he 
will ask: “‘How can I, out of the rich resources of my own art, 
organize for my pupils the sequence of experiences which will most 
surely equip them for the aesthetic exigencies and opportunities with 
which they will certainly have to do in life?”’ But he will readily see 
that no single art can possibly fill such a bill. So he will ask further: 
‘How can I collaborate with my colleagues in other fields to provide 
a proper and serviceable balance in the sequence of experiences to be 
organized—to give the most practical and serviceable help in the 
limited time available?’ These two questions lead straight toward a 
program which differs sharply and fundamentally from our present 
organization—a program of co-operative thought and planning run- 
ning through the whole gamut of the twelve grades and beyond, and 
seeking to bring to bear the resources of all the arts upon the practical 
needs of the pupil. 

Under the present system there is, of course, some co-operation 
between the various units in the area of the arts. The fine arts depart- 
ment designs the sets for the commencement play. The applied arts 
department makes the costumes. And the music department furnishes 
a string quartet and a small choir for the incidental music, and an or- 
chestra for the ballet. But this is like co-operation between sovereign 
states, incidental rather than essential, and always secondary to their 
special interests. What the job we have indicated requires is an or- 
ganization of the whole continent of the arts along co-operative lines, 
so that all its resources may be rallied to serve the real needs of human 
living. Such large-scale, thoroughgoing co-operative planning is what 
we mean by the educational integration of the arts. It becomes evi- 
dently necessary the moment we begin trying to equip our pupils 
for the aesthetic demands and opportunities of civilized life, and see 
this rather than the promotion of the various arts as our primary task. 
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EQUIPMENT FOR AESTHETIC DEMANDS 


What equipment do people need for ‘‘the aesthetic demands and 
opportunities of civilized life’? The answer to this question will 
clearly determine the entire direction of our co-operative program. 
Fortunately it is not nearly so baffling as it might seem. To be ade- 
quately equipped one should be actively in touch with the aesthetic 
interests and doings of the modern world; one should be trained in 
some avenue of aesthetic participation; one should be keenly aware 
that aesthetic activity is part and parcel of the whole social and cul- 
tural process; and one should have a working insight into the struc- 
tural principles on which both the creation and the appreciation of 
beauty depend—the “principles of design” or of “‘good taste.” These 
are the items of equipment which our program will set out to secure. 

Widening Aesthetic Horizons. Modern man in his search for beauty 
is engaged in a complex of diversified social activities, including, of 
course, those concerned with the “‘fine arts’”’ in the conventional sense, 
but spreading far beyond these limits. An “educated person” —a per- 
son effectively equipped for living—should obviously be aware of 
them, and should have an appreciation of and a discriminating judg- 
ment about their results, for clearly they constitute an array of re- 
sources for which he will find much use in dealing with his own indi- 
vidual problems. So the first, and probably the most important single 
job of co-operative planning, will be to secure this awareness for the 
pupils. The task is a large one, but not by any means beyond the range 
of a group of trained and competent workers. And it is clear how they 
must set about it. 

Each expert will proceed to survey his own specialty or specialties. 
The total purview of the group should be very wide, taking in, let us 
say, pictorial processes including photography, commercial and indus- 
trial design and costume design, decoration, sculpture, architecture, 
city planning, music, certain aspects of literature, drama and the mo- 
tion picture, natural beauty and its enjoyment and conservation. Each 
expert in canvassing his field will endeavor to seize upon its most sig- 
nificant current manifestations, and to devise means of putting pupils 
en rapport with them. And the criterion of significance will be thor- 
oughly realistic. The question will not be which aesthetic manifesta- 
tions seem most interesting to sophisticated art critics, but which are 
the most important in the daily lives of the pupils. This does not in the 
least mean an abandonment of standards and a willingness to accept 
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anything. It means that standards are effective only when developed in 
contact with and applied to the concerns of daily living. Each working 
expert contributes his findings to the common pot, where they are 
fused into a unified whole, with whatever changes this may entail. In 
this way we start building our program. 

Having chosen what seem to us among the significant aesthetic 
manifestations of modern life, how shall we bring our pupils into 
contact with them? By experiences of hearing lectures, reading books 
and articles, and then discussing what has been heard and read? No 
doubt this will be an important part of the story. By experiences of 
looking at and listening to objects of aesthetic interest, including 
works of art as conventionally understood and much more besides, and 
of forming judgments concerning what has been seen and heard? Such 
experiences will certainly bulk large, and since our criterion of signifi- 
cance is social we shall make a great deal of /ocal aesthetic manifesta- 
tions, even though their excellence may not be of the first rank. But 
this will not be all. Also we shall wish each pupil to have experience 
of actual aesthetic participation under expert guidance, and of partici- 
pation in more than one medium. Indeed the range of opportunities 
offered will be far wider than that ordinarily contemplated, even 
though we do not necessarily expect every pupil to avail himself of all 
of them. Some form of laboratory organization will offer experience 
in working with the pictorial arts, with plastics, with the decorative 
and “applied” arts, with costume design, with music, the drama, the 
dance, etc. Designedly the level of such participation will be ele- 
mentary. Our purpose here is explicitly not to develop amateurs of 
the various arts. What we want to do is first to put the pupil in touch 
with current aesthetic activities by having him actually take part in 
them as about the best possible guarantee of equipping him with usable 
resources, and, second, to enable him to discover and reveal interests 
and aptitudes which might otherwise lie dormant. Aesthetic participa- 
tion which is at once elementary and significant calls for very expert 
guidance. But we know that such guidance is possible, simply because 
it is being achieved today by many teachers. 

Aesthetic Participation. If the points made previously are valid 
it follows that every pupil should have the experience of working 
under guidance in a variety of media at an elementary level. But we 
may be sure that a great many of them will derive lifelong benefit from 
a chance to go further along certain avenues, and to develop a genu- 
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ine amateur competence. Which avenue a person chooses, how far he 
goes, whether he goes a long way in one direction or a lesser distance 
in several—such matters should depend upon individual preference, 
opportunity, and aptitude. This looks like the common sense of aes- 
thetic participation, and a broadly planned co-operative program can 
provide for it. 

First of all we shall remember that one reason why many who might 
find much happiness and increased effectiveness from an ability to use 
some aesthetic medium never do so is that they have never been given 
a taste of working with it. In order to give them this opportunity we 
need a wide range of diversified exploratory activity of the kind just 
described. And beyond this we shall provide opportunities for more 
advanced work under expert instruction. This work will be largely 
elective; but our whole program can be shaped up to encourage each 
pupil to take advantage of what is offered and to find his own niche. 
This calls for a perfectly realistic and feasible job of school manage- 
ment—proper arrangement of schedules and sequences, adequate 
budgetary allotments, adequate recognition of aesthetic participation 
in terms of graduation credits, and the use of the prestige of certain 
organizations as an incentive. 

We have here about our closest approach to the present system 
which turns on the competitive promotion of the separate arts. But the 
program as we conceive it is different in two respects. First, it rests on 
a foundation of exploratory contact with many lines of participation, 
and offers genuine alternatives and genuine guidance. Second, it avoids 
the most baneful effect of even the best of our current programs—the 
narrowing influence of aesthetic participation. For while a pupil is en- 
couraged to become a competent amateur in some line, we do not let 
him narrow his aesthetic horizons to this alone. 

Social Approach to Art. While the whole effect of our work will 
be to lead the pupils to accept aesthetic interests as an integral part of 
the social process, yet our wish to develop this attitude of mind in them 
indicates one of the most characteristic and special features of the 
program. It will be noted that thus far nothing has been said about 
bringing pupils into contact with the great masterpieces of art. Yet a 
program which ignored these inestimable and profoundly significant 
treasures would certainly be open to the severest criticism. Never to 
have listened intelligently to a great symphony, never to have looked 
intelligently at a great picture at least in an adequate reproduction, 
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is assuredly to have lost something of immense value. The whole prob- 
lem is to find the context of experience which will most surely render 
great works of art educationally significant, and serviceable for the 
issues of current living. And the solution seems to be that pupils 
should be led to experience the art of the past in the context of its 
social and cultural setting. From this we may properly expect three 
values. First, the power and significance of the masterpieces of art are 
most deeply and keenly felt when they are experienced on the back- 
ground of the human setting which produced them and whose values 
they express and convey. Second, a very effective agency for develop- 
ing social imagination is rendered available, for cultures remote from 
us in time and space speak to us with a peculiar intimacy and immedi- 
acy through their art. Third, the whole trend of such teaching will 
be to render the pupil aware that art and aesthetic values are not 
separate from the social process as a whole, but are essential ele- 
ments in the stream of human life, past and present. 

What we contemplate, then, is this. When the pupils study the great 
cultures of the past the responsibility should not center wholly upon 
the workers in the social science area. The arts program should under- 
take a co-ordinate responsibility—a responsibility to reveal to the 
pupils the artistic manifestations of those cultures, and to reveal them 
in terms of genuine aesthetic experience and enjoyment. This differs 
sharply from much in prevailing practice. It differs from the ordinary 
teaching of the history of art, because the whole organization is by 
culture periods and not by a chronology of the work of great artists 
treated as an independent stream of phenomena. It differs from the 
ordinary teaching of art appreciation, because the social context and 
cultural significance of art are made the foundation of the work. At 
the same time an integrated program can do justice to art appreciation 
to a degree hardly ever achieved by our current competitive organiza- 
tion. Departments in the area of the arts which must compete with 
one another for budgets and enrollments are sorely tempted always 
to try to put on a big show. This means that they emphasize perform- 
ance at the expense of everything else, and too often render only lip 
service to the importance of appreciation. 

Structural Principles of Beauty. When we say that a grasp of the 
structural principles of beauty is an important item in a working aes- 
thetic equipment, the idea may seem far-fetched. But only to those who 
misunderstand it! Whenever we decorate a room, or choose a costume, 
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or say that we like or dislike a piece of music, or the plot of a movie, 
or the design of an automobile, we apply such principles—or try to. 
For they are the foundation not only of all successful aesthetic crea- 
tion, but of all aesthetic taste as well. 

So in every experience of beauty that we bring to our pupils— 
listening to a symphony, singing a folk song, playing an instrument, 
looking at a picture, modeling with plastics, drawing from the life, 
planning the furniture of a room, designing a costume, taking part 
in a dance, writing a poem—we shall constantly seek to make them 
aware that expressive and successful aesthetic design depends on 
certain principles, subtle but none the less imperative. Any given con- 
crete experience becomes educationally valuable when in and through 
it we develop generalized insights which render it significant and illu- 
minating beyond its own immediate boundaries. And so we cannot be 
content merely to bring to our pupils various experiences of listening 
and looking and participating. Concomitantly we must seek to develop 
certain generalized insights—principles of design in vision, in sound, 
in literary and dramatic arrangement—which are the bases of all aes- 
thetic appreciation and aesthetic taste. Of course it will only be on 
the higher levels that we shall begin to make such principles explicit 
as canons of visual design, canons of literary criticism and construc- 
tion, and what is almost tragically misnamed “‘theoretical music.” But 
implicitly they should be present from the very first, so that when they 
do emerge for conscious consideration they will not appear as mere 
novelties or arbitrary and baffling technicalities, but will be recognized 
as insights whose controlling significance has been experienced all along 
the line, and whose validity is already familiar. 

Such are the purposes which should control an integrated program 
in the area of the arts. Clearly it is capable of rendering a service alto- 
gether broader and more effective than is possible for a group of in- 
dependent departments, each inevitably centering on its own specialty, 
and competing for budgetary allotments, favorable places on the 
schedule, and pupil enrollments. The detailed organization of such a 
program will assuredly differ from place to place according to many 
circumstances; and what is presented here must not be taken as the 
outline of a standardized scheme. The four points which have been 
developed are not to be regarded as four courses, or even as four sep- 
arable stages of the work. They are statements of purpose which 
determine all that is done in both broad and detailed planning. 
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PROBABILITY OF INAUGURATING THE PROGRAM 


Such a proposal obviously suggests questions far too numerous to 
be even mentioned here, let alone discussed. But it seems worth while 
to consider a few of the most important and illuminating of them. 

Is such a program visionary? ‘There is good reason to think that 
the program is not visionary. The recommendations advanced are not 
conjured out of thin air. Every one of them is being put into practice 
in some school somewhere, and found to work. But they are being put 
into practice separately. All that is needed is that they be brought 
together into an organized whole, a unified and planned effort. More- 
over integration of this type in the area of the arts is already being 
undertaken on a small scale in many places. Specifically, one- and two- 
year sequences which have many of the features we have been con- 
sidering are being set up at the junior college level. What we are 
suggesting is the expansion of such work to extend from the beginning 
of junior high school to the end of the second college year. There 
seems no reason why this cannot be done. 

Is the educational world ready to accept such a development? One 
of the most notable trends in American education today is that looking 
toward a radical simplification and rationalization of the curriculum 
and its reorganization into broader units. To a great many people this 
seems the practical step to take in realizing doctrines and philosophies 
which have been preached for a long time and widely accepted “in 
principle,” but which are very hard to apply under our present scheme 
of organization. This should furnish at least part of the answer. What 
is taking place in the fields of natural science, social science, literature, 
and so forth may well be accepted also in the area of the arts. 

But let us venture to be more specific. What about the adminis- 
trators? How may they be expected to feel? The average forward- 
looking administrator is likely to have two prevailing sentiments about 
work in the arts field. He recognizes its great importance and the 
validity of its claims, sometimes indeed more keenly and with more 
comprehensive insight than the specialists engaged in it. And he feels 
that the present organization, even at its best, is seriously defective, 
though he may hesitate to diagnose the trouble. In short, he is look- 
ing for the answer and willing to be shown. The probability that he 
will be cool toward any program planned on sound and practicable 
educational lines and promising broad and effective educational service 
does not seem considerable. What then of the art teachers themselves ? 
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No doubt such a program will require them to give up some of their 
cherished prepossessions and traditional ways of thinking, but not 
without a constructive and highly appealing substitute. Indeed a great 
many of them are already moving in the direction of integrated effort. 
And conventional methods have a weaker hold here than in some 
other fields, precisely because the work is newer. 

Is such a program likely to encounter any insoluble difficulties when 
we try to organize it? Undoubtedly we may expect to run into a 
great many problems. We shall have to develop and assemble new 
materials, to devise and try out new teaching procedures, and to ex- 
periment with new plans of evaluation and pupil accounting. But work 
along these lines is already under way in other fields, and we are aware 
of no blank impossibilities. Moreover a broad program makes it 
easier to solve many pressing problems, because there is more elbow 
room, less red tape, and a reduction of purely artificial obstacles. One 
outstanding instance is the treatment of individual differences, which 
turns upon the proper management of requirements and electives. 
Explicitly our program contemplates an extensive core of common 
experience shared alike by everyone, because everyone has important 
common needs. But surely this is the proper basis for a structure of 
electives. Under such a system elections need not be made at hap- 
hazard, for the curriculum continuously discharges an exploratory 
function; and individual choices are made in the light of and with 
reference to a significant body of common experience. 

Where shall we find workers capable of operating such a program? 
At present they are rare but not nonexistent. And they assuredly can 
be developed. For the program does not require the services of su- 
permen. What it needs is specialists, competently trained and thor- 
oughly familiar with their business, who are, nevertheless, men and 
women of broad and ever-broadening culture, and who take a construc- 
tive educational point of view in regard to their specialties; men and 
women, that is to say, who are able to see their specialties not as activi- 
ties to be promoted through thick and thin, but as instrumentalities for 
meeting the broad needs of human life. Such people can certainly be 
developed both in our teacher-training institutions, and also in service. 

How can we go about setting up such a program? In principle at 
least the answer to this question is easy. We have conceived the educa- 
tional integration of the arts as a program of co-operative educational 
planning. And one inaugurates a scheme of co-operative planning by 
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planning co-operatively. The way to begin is to start! It is usually 
possible to find a group of like-minded colleagues willing to undertake 
the intellectual and imaginative labor of working the thing out. The 
amount of sympathetic interest such endeavors will arouse is likely to 
be surprising. One is apt to discover that many other minds are moving 
in like direction. And when something practicable has emerged it 
would surely be an extremely reactionary administration that would 
turn a deaf ear. Moreover the effort will certainly be repaying in 
dividends of personal and professional growth, and deeper and 
broader insight into the true meaning of the educative process. 








Mathematics as a Universal and 
Permanent Element in Education 


By WILLIAM BETZ 


SPECIALIST IN MATHEMATICS FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


Whether all readers of THe Recorp agree with every statement in the following 
discussion is not of great concern. With mathematics being dropped from the course 
of study in some schools and many people seriously questioning its importance in 
general education, it is time that someone should try to state its case. 

Mr. Betz is well qualified, not only from the standpoint of training and scholar- 
ship, to speak concerning the place of mathematics in secondary education, but also 
because of the intellectual honesty that he has always exhibited and the rich class- 
room experience which gives to anything he says a quality that even those who 
may disagree with him are compelled to respect. 

No one who is genuinely interested in improving the teaching of secondary mathe- 
matics will deny that in many places the subject has been poorly organized and 
stupidly taught. The same is true, however, of the other great fields of knowledge, 
and the solution is not to throw the subject out entirely but to reorganize it and 
raise the standards for those who wish to teach it. Mr. Betz’s discussion should 
help to clarify our thinking and furnish us with some different if not new ideas for 
further action—W. D. Reeve, Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College. 


HE present world-wide crisis in human affairs has profoundly 
affected both the outlook and the spirit of education. In a period 

of change and transformation unparalleled in history, the school is 
once again facing the unavoidable and vastly difficult task of examin- 
ing critically its basic philosophy, its ultimate and immediate objec- 
tives, its materials of instruction, its organization, and its modes of 
procedure. It is only too obvious that with reference to each of these 
aspects of the educational process there exist at present fundamental 
and vexing differences of opinion. The writer has discussed these 
divergent points of view at some length elsewhere. In American 
schools most of the current educational difficulties may be traced not 
only to the disturbed world outlook but more particularly to the 
following specific factors: (1) a confusion of objectives due to aim- 
2 Betz, W. “The Reorganization of Secondary Education,” The Eleventh Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 


Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 1936. 
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lessness, caused largely by a pragmatic opportunism; (2) the doctrines 
of “progressive’’ education, with their emphasis on immediate experi- 
ence, individual interests, and “felt needs,’ and their disregard of 
race experience and sequential learning; (3) a policy of continuous 
and incoherent curriculum revision based on momentary interests, 
“social reconstruction,” and superficial “orientation,” to the exclusion 
of continuity and foundational training in essential lines of work; 
(4) the unsolved problem of mass education, with the resulting at- 
tempts at ‘‘adaptation” to individual needs and interests, all of which 
attempts have been unsuccessful because they have ignored basic 
causes and problems, have rejected standards, and have preferred 
an inconsequential tinkering with surface adjustments; (5) a wrong 
psychology of learning involving a mechanistic conception of the 
mind; and (6) a narrowly professional and culturally inadequate 
training of elementary and secondary teachers. 

At present, those educators who subscribe either to the policy of 
“social reconstruction” or to the creed of the child-centered school 
represent very powerful pressure groups. When carried to their 
logical conclusion, these programs lead to planless schools in which 
the subjective whims of the pupils dominate the scene. Under the 
impact of these tendencies the curriculum in some secondary schools 
has become a collection of odds and ends for which no one can have 
respect. More than three hundred subjects now constitute the collec- 
tive educational menu of these schools. It has become accepted doc- 
trine that, aside from a moderate contact with the social studies and 
some appreciational work in art, the pupil should be free to follow 
his own educational preferences. That this means following the line 
of least resistance in the vast majority of cases only seems to enhance 
the evident vogue of the doctrine. 

In this perplexing setting, mathematics has been receiving a pecul- 
iarly negative treatment. Because it is a cumulative subject and de- 
mands continuous, honest exertion over a period of years, it does not 
fit into the philosophy of planless and effortless education. Accord- 
ingly the decree has been issued that it must be eliminated as a pre- 
scribed element of general education. At best, it is to be tolerated, 
though in very reduced form, in vocational or technical courses. 

The prevailing propaganda against mathematics has, however, a 
number of other sources, among which the following are particularly 
significant : 
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1. It is true that mathematics is acknowledged as an indispensable 
tool of modern science and invention, but among the inventions for 
which technology must be held accountable are those monstrously 
efficient implements of war that are capable of causing wholesale 
slaughter and mutilation, and hence untold human suffering. Mathe- 
matics, so we are told, shares with the other sciences the responsi: 
bility for making such horrors possible. 

2. Invention and technology, aided by mathematics, are also re- 
sponsible for the industrial revolution and hence are accused of hay- 
ing caused the economic misery of our age. 

3. Again, it is claimed that if science and education had given 
more attention to the social aspects of life, to mental and spiritual 
factors, to the promotion of social solidarity, we should not have 
witnessed the world-wide catastrophe that so nearly destroyed modern 
civilization. Hence the supreme need of the moment is said to be a 
greater emphasis on a socially unifying and healing type of educa- 
tion, and not on increased technical and scientific training. 

4. Last, not least, the impression is prevalent that the traditional 
place of mathematics in the curriculum is due to the “exploded doc- 
trine of mental discipline,” and that, accordingly, the alleged educa- 
tional values of mathematics are largely a myth. 

The impact of these and similar attitudes and convictions has 
brought about a concerted movement to curtail mathematical instruc- 
tion in every possible way, down to the barest rudiments. It will be 
shown in the following pages that this agitation against mathematics 
is not based upon facts, and that, on the contrary, we may confidently 
expect a return to a more rational appraisal. 

Those who are informed need not be told that mathematics does 
not require a “defense.’’ Nor should any correction of the false as- 
sertions about the alleged futility of mathematical instruction be 
branded as the outcry of “vested interests.” The oldest of all the 
sciences is too firmly rooted in the very nature of things to justify 
any worries about its future. It is, however, a matter of considerable 
importance to protect the rising generation against the pauperized 
education that will result from an uninformed crusade against basic 
elements of education such as mathematics. 

For that reason, the time has come for presenting, however briefly, 
a confession of faith that shall be in harmony with facts instead of 
opinions. In particular, an attempt will be made to answer the fol- 
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lowing crucial question: Precisely what is the real or potential con- 
tribution of mathematics that warrants its mandatory inclusion in any 
system of general education? 

Since this discussion is not intended for mathematical specialists, 
and is concerned primarily with elementary mathematical instruction, 
reference will be made only to such everyday mathematical contacts as 
would seem to be within the reach of every educated person living 
in this age of science and of rapidly shifting horizons. 


THE UNIVERSAL BACKGROUNDS OF MATHEMATICS 


Mathematics Anchored in Fundamental Human Needs. Mathe- 
matics is the oldest of all the sciences. Authoritative investigations 
show that the story of mathematics goes back to the dawn of human 
history. We now know that mathematics is the joint contribution of 
many lands and the common heritage of all mankind. 

No one person alone invented mathematics. Its origin was as in- 
evitable and spontaneous as was the instinct of self-preservation. For 
at all times and in practically all places human beings were confronted 
with the necessity of thinking constantly of how to obtain food and 
clothing and suitable shelter. These ever-present needs caused even 
the most primitive people to be concerned with questions such as the 
following: 1. How many people must be fed, clothed, and housed? 
2. How much food and clothing have we on hand? 3. How Jong will 
our supplies last ? 

Evidently, such questions could be answered only by counting and 
measuring. These two processes, the outgrowth of hunger, cold, and 
want, became the universal, basic impulses toward the creation of 
the imposing structure of mathematics. For counting led to a knowl- 
edge of number, while measurement produced a familiarity with 
ideas of form and size. To this day, counting and measurement, 
number and form, constitute the foundation of the mathematical edi- 
fice. 

Number as a Great Social Instrument. The significance of our 
decimal number system as a universal vehicle of human progress can 
hardly be overstated. The numbers which we use so constantly in 
counting underlie the world’s commercial computations. They are 
also the “tools of measurement,” making possible the scales and 
measuring instruments of science and industry, such as rulers, speed- 
ometers, and gas meters. These numbers indicate the hours of the 
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day, the days of the month, and the successive years of the calendar. 
They denominate the pages and chapters of a book, the houses on a 
street, the owners of automobiles, the telephones in our homes. The 
vast economy resulting from the use of tables is due solely to the all- 
pervading science of number. We find our way across trackless water 
and air only by a system of latitude and longitude and by steering 
devices resting ultimately on the scientific use of number. All sta- 
tistical and economic research and all graphic representations have 
a numerical foundation. Hence number is one of mankind’s great 
unifiers. The numerals represent humanity’s one universal language. 


Professor Charles H. Judd says, 


It is literally true in modern life that an individual cannot maintain himself 
socially or physically unless he can share in the general social use of number. . . . 
He who is master of the number system has a way of thinking that the race has 
worked out with infinite labor. He will never again fall back into the confused and 
inexact ways of viewing the world which are characteristic of his childhood. He 
has grown intellectually by assimilating the number system. Precision shows the 
contrast between primitive and civilized.” 


Form—Universal Bond of Civilization. The second great basic 
“unifier” contributed by mathematics is the study of form. For we 
are living in a world, as even the ancients realized, which rests 
forever on the dual foundation of number and form. 

In the first place, nature is our permanent and universal museum 
of form. In all zones and climates, it has furnished the prototypes 
that man uses in endless variety in all his applied arts. The constant 
recurrence of certain natural objects not only suggested and made 
possible the basic vocabularies of mankind; it also served to empha- 
size the endless repetition of important type forms and ideas. Fruits, 
trees, flowers, animals, shells, crystals, and countless natural phe- 
nomena were the visible frames of reference that caused man to be- 
come conscious of forms and patterns. The sky looked like a hemi- 
sphere. The rainbow was a huge circular arch. The disk of the sun 
and of the full moon resembled circles. Raindrops were seen to fall 
in parallel lines. 

Primitive peoples were driven to a knowledge of this potential 
reservoir of form not merely by curiosity, but by sheer necessity. 


*Judd, C. H. The Psychology of Social Institutions, p. 104. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1927; also, “The Fallacy of Treating School Subjects as ‘Tool Subjects,’ ” 
in The Third Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, p. 10. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 1928. 
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They all had to have food, clothing, shelter, weapons, tools, and 
simple household implements. All these fundamental needs led to the 
gradual discovery and perfection of such practical arts as building, 
farming, weaving, the making of pottery and baskets, and the like. 
Each of these arts and their related activities necessitated an ever- 
increasing knowledge of shape, size, and position, and so prepared 
the way for our present science of geometry. 

This common and unavoidable background of the practical arts is 
responsible to this day for the universal ‘‘alphabet of form” that is 
known and appreciated in all parts of the world. Thus, the force of 
gravitation caused builders everywhere to depend on the vertical 
and horizontal positions of the main structural units. This emphasized 
the inevitable use of the right angle, nature’s own dominant angle, 
and hence of the rectangle. The rectangle has thus become the uni- 
versal and basic figure of civilization. In the same inescapable way, 
the circle, the triangle, the cylinder, and the rectangular solid be- 
came members of that group of twenty or more forms which consti- 
tute the framework of every applied art. Hence a knowledge of these 
forms, involving their construction, their measurement, and their 
properties has always been, and will continue to be, a unifying bond 
of the highest order in the educational systems of all civilized nations. 
In the western world, at least, we constantly move in an environment 
that stresses the same universal type forms, especially in our archi- 
tecture, in the products of industry, and in all our practical arts. 
Whether we live in America or in Europe, the daily routine of life 
displays the same alphabet of form in endless variation. 

Basic Mathematical Ideas and Their Universal Background. 
Throughout the long ages of recorded human history, the constant 
use of number and form and their resulting interaction created as 
by-products an ever-growing recognition and conscious application of 
fundamental mathematical ideas and principles. Crude comparisons, 
characterized by such terms as many, much, greater, smaller, more, 
less, led eventually to increasingly precise methods of counting and 
measuring. This involved the important notions of quantity and of 
correspondence. For whenever we count, we establish a one-to-one 
correspondence between the objects of the group to be counted and 
the successive numerals of our number system. Again, when we 
measure, we establish a correspondence between a given size or 
quantity and a point on a given scale. The ideas of measured quan- 
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tity and of precise correspondence are basic in all scientific research. 
This fact has been well stated by Professor A. N. Whitehead: 


Through and through, the world is infected with quantity. To talk sense is 
to talk in quantities. It is no use saying that the nation is large—How large? It is 
no use saying that radium is scarce—How scarce? You cannot evade quantity. 
You may fly to poetry and to music, and quantity and number will face you in your 
rhythms and your octaves. Elegant intellects which despise the theory of quantity 
are but half developed.* 


Gradually, there also emerged a real understanding of such cardinal 
ideas as those of equality, similarity, congruence, and symmetry. All 
these have a natural background. Thus, the leaves of a given plant 
or tree all have the same shape. They are similar. The idea of similar- 
ity underlies all sciences of classification. When we deal with objects 
that are exactly or nearly alike, such as the grains of an ear of corn, 
we have an illustration of congruence. Again, the petals of a flower, 
the wings of a butterfly, the reflection of a landscape in a body of 
water, suggest the omnipresence of balance or symmetry. The cor- 
responding parts of congruent or symmetric figures are equal. 

The four cardinal ideas mentioned above have countless applica- 
tions in modern life. The mass production characteristic of modern 
industry involves the constant repetition of definite patterns or models. 
Hence it is based on congruence. Whenever the same article is manu- 
factured in various sizes, we have an application of similarity. Again, 
symmetry and equality are illustrated, at almost every turn, in the 
home, in the street, in shops and offices. A modern automobile is a 
symphony of these basic mathematical ideas. In the same way, it 
would be a simple matter to prove the universality of such concepts 
as direction, ratio, proportion, variation, functionality, direct and 
indirect measurement, and the like. 

Summary. Even a moderate acquaintance with the origin and the 
spirit of mathematics serves to bring out the fact that this great sci- 
ence has a universal background. It is anchored in the very nature of 
things. It is as indestructible as the force of gravitation and as per- 
manent as hunger, being coextensive with nature, science, and tech- 
nology. Hence the language of mathematics is part of the language 
of humanity. It is understood everywhere because the world is in- 
curably mathematical. 


* Whitehead, A. N. The Aims of Education and Other Essays, p. 11. The Macmillan 
Company, New York, N. Y., 1929. 
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MATHEMATICS AS THE UNIVERSAL SERVANT OF MANKIND 


In the first place, it is absolutely true that mathematics is a uni- 
versally available and indispensable servant of all mankind. In co- 
operation with other sciences and technology, it builds our cities, our 
roads, bridges, tunnels, factories, and industrial plants. It constructs 
our engines, automobiles, steamships, and airplanes. It makes pos- 
sible the countless inventions and conveniences that have served to 
make modern life less arduous, such as labor-saving devices in the 
home, in the shop, and on the farm. It has given us the radio, the 
movies, and the electrified home, and it is about to perfect television. 
If ever our understanding of economics and our social planning are 
to rise above the rule of thumb stage, and above the level of unin- 
telligent self-interest, it will be done with the aid of mathematical 
principles. As shown below, practically all our sciences have a mathe- 
matical core. 

Should not education everywhere give a place of honor to so far- 
reaching and significant an enterprise as the study of mathematics? 
In the language of a distinguished scholar, it cannot be denied that 


Mathematics underlies present-day civilization in much the same far-reaching 
manner as sunshine underlies all forms of life, and we unconsciously share the 
benefits conferred by the mathematical achievements of the race just as we un- 
consciously enjoy the blessings of the sunshine.* 


Secondly, the doctrine of the transfer of training, based on the 
careful research work of men like Lashley and Orata, makes those 
views seem incredibly obsolete which still ignore the impressive evi- 
dence now available as to the significance and the possibility of gen- 
eral training.® We shall therefore briefly discuss the universal cultural 
bearings of mathematics, often doubted but never disproved. 


*Slaught, H. E. “Mathematics and Sunshine.” The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 21, 
p. 246, May, 1928. 

*See, for example, Lashley, K. S., Brain Mechanisms and Intelligence. University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1929; Orata, P. T., “Transfer of Training and Educational 
Pseudo-Science,” Educational Administration and Supervision, Vol. 21, pp. 241-264, April, 
1935; also The Mathematics Teacher, Vol. 28, pp. 265-289, May, 1935. Recently, Orata 
has completely restated the problem of transfer in a paper of far-reaching importance, 
entitled “Transfer of Training and Reconstruction of Experience,” The Mathematics 
Teacher, Vol. 30, pp. 99-109, March, 1937. Attention may also be called to Dr. W. A. 
Brownell’s summarizing monograph on the “Theoretical Aspects of Learning and 
Transfer of Training” in Review of Educational Research, Vol. 6, pp. 281-290, June, 1936. 
Among his concluding sentences the following is particularly significant: “The possibility 
and the desirability of transfer cannot be questioned.” Of interest, also, is W. L. Uhl’s 
article entitled “Timidity About the Transfer of Trainiug,” in the Junior-Senior High 
School Clearing House, Vol. 7, pp. 493-494, April, 1933. 
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MATHEMATICS AS A UNIVERSAL MODE OF THINKING 


Let us proceed to examine those essential habits of thought which 
mathematics contributes and which should be incorporated in the 
educational program of every citizen of the modern world. 

Even elementary mathematics involves a continuous emphasis on 
at least three basic types of thinking which may be described as 
relational thinking, postulational thinking, and symbolic thinking. 
We shall now consider briefly their all-pervasive character and their 
place in an up-to-date mathematical curriculum. 

It should be observed at the very outset that the mathematician 
really uses the terms relation, dependence, transformation, and func- 
tion as synonyms.® What, then, is their general significance? 

First of all, these ideas are among the central concepts and tools 
of all science. To a large extent, modern civilization is their product. 
No one has stated this connection with greater clearness than Pro- 
fessor C. J. Keyser of Columbia University: 


Every one knows that one of the outstanding facts of our world is the great 
fact of Change. The world of events, whether great or small, mental or physical, 
is a flowing stream. Transformation, slow or swift, visible or invisible, is perpetual 
on every hand. But events are interdependent so that change in one thing or place 
or time produces changes in other things and places and times. With the processes 
of change every human being must deal constantly or perish. The processes of 
change are not haphazard or chaotic, they are lawful. To deal with them success- 
fully, which is a major concern of man, it is necessary to know their laws. To 
discover the laws of change is the aim of science. In this enterprise of science the 
ideal prototype is mathematics for mathematics consists mainly in the study of 
functions and the study of functions is the study of the ways in which changes in 
one or more things produce changes in others.? 


As to the all-inclusive character of relations, the same writer says, 


Each thing in the world has named or unnamed relations to everything else. 
Relations are infinite in number and in kind. To be is to be related. It is evident 
that the understanding of relations is a major concern of all men and women. Are 
relations a concern of mathematics? They are so much its concern that mathe- 
matics is sometimes defined to be the science of relations.® 


* Keyser, C. J. “Three Great Synonyms: Relation, Transformation, Function.” Scripta 
Mathematica, Vol. 3, pp. 301-316, October, 1935. It should be noted that “functional” 
thinking, in mathematics, is not identical with thinking that “works,” or that is “prac- 


tically applied.” The mathematical meaning of the word “function” corresponds closely 
to its use in a sentence like the following: “His good disposition seems to be a function 
of [i.e., is dependent upon] his health.” 

"Keyser, C. J. Mole Philosophy and Other Essays, pp. 93-94. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., 1927. ® Ibid., pp. 94-95. 
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An equally broad statement, made by Professor Keyser, is the fol- 
lowing: 


It seems that everything, great or small, is related to everything else. Can you 
think of something that has no relations at all? If you can, the thing has to you the 
relation of being thinkable by you, which means that, if you can, you cannot. Can 
you think of two things absolutely unrelated to each other? If you can, the two 
things are diverse, else they would not be two, but diversity is a relation, a very 
important one; and so it appears again that, if you can, you cannot. Whether we 
work or play or rest or sleep or dream or wake, our lives are immersed in a sea 
of relations. A few months ago Einstein was reported in The New York Times 
as having said: “I had the experience to find out by reason the meaning of rela- 
tion. It was, for me, wholly different from any other thing in life. It seemed to me 
a revelation of the Highest Author, and I will never forget it.” I know not if the 
report be true but I am sure it ought to be. When we are studying Science, said 
Henri Poincaré, we are studying not things, but their relations. The universe 
appears to be an infinite net-work of relations. Being, said Lotze, consists of rela- 
tions. To be is to be related. Not to be related is not to be.® 


Another exponent of these important considerations, Professor 
A. N. Whitehead, the distinguished Harvard mathematician and 
philosopher, reminds us that science is “the thought organization of 
experience.” This organization is made possible only by the convic- 
tion that there is such a thing as an “order of nature,” and by ob- 
serving the “‘interconnectedness of all events.’ “This possibility of 
disentangling the most complex evanescent circumstances into various 
examples of permanent laws is the controlling idea of modern 
thought.’’*® Now, one of the most obvious of natural phenomena is 
that of rhythm, of recurrence or periodicity. ‘“The whole life of Na- 
ture is dominated by the existence of periodic events. . . . The pre- 
supposition of periodicity is indeed fundamental to our very con- 
ception of life.’”** We are reminded of this fact every moment by 
the beats of the heart and the recurrence of breathing. “Our very 
natures have adapted themselves to such repetitions.” In the same 
way “‘days recur, lunar phases recur, rotating bodies recur to their 
old positions.” The study of heat, light, sound, magnetism and elec- 
tricity is indissolubly connected with the phenomenon of waves of 
energy and hence of periodicity. When we tune in on a radio, we 

*Keyser, C. J. “Three Great Synonyms: Relation, Transformation, Function.” Scripta 
Mathematica, Vol. 3, p. 306, October, 1935. 

* Whitehead, A. N. An Introduction to Mathematics, p. 11. Henry Holt and Com- 


pany, New York, N. Y., rgr1t. 
* Ibid, pp. 164-165. 
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enjoy one of nature’s dominant periodicities. Human speech and 
music are based on the rhythmic organization of nature. “On every 
side, we are met by recurrence. Apart from recurrence, knowledge 
would be impossible; for nothing could be referred to our past ex- 
perience. Also, apart from some regularity of recurrence, measure- 
ment would be impossible. In our experience, as we gain the idea of 
exactness, recurrence is fundamental.’’!” 

Mathematics is the scientist’s tool for stating the laws of recur- 
rence in exact form. It is this fact which makes mathematics indis- 
pensable in the study of countless material, mental, and social phe- 
nomena. Wherever there is such a thing as “order in change,” 
mathematics appears on the scene. Hence it is, as Klein expressed it, 
that the world is becoming “‘functionally-minded.” “Industry and com- 
merce, economics and politics are becoming saturated with functional 
ideas, so much so that there is an increasing demand for men with 
an expert knowledge of ‘functional economics.’ ’’™* 

In the mathematical classroom, the pupil encounters at every turn 
the study of relation, of dependence, and of functionality. He meets 
these ideas in the formula, in the equation, in every graph he draws, 
in the geometric constructions and relationships he investigates, in 
every case of proportion and variation, in all his tables, and in every 
problem given him to solve. Surely, it is impossible to mention a more 
universal or a more liberalizing factor in all education than that 
represented by relational thinking. 

What relational thinking has come to mean in the study of the 
natural sciences, postulational thinking signifies in all cases of orderly 
or consecutive mental reactions. Curiously enough, although the ad- 
vent of modern science dates back only to the period of Galileo, the 
conscious realization of the possibility and the actuality of “ordered 
thinking” was the priceless contribution of Greek philosophers and 
mathematicians. For many centuries the world’s great model of 
“straight thinking’? was Euclid’s Elements, a treatise on geometry 
which for two thousand years remained without a serious rival. It 
was the first and the most famous attempt in history at ‘‘autonomous” 
thinking. Unfortunately, not until our own day was its real signifi- 


2 Whitehead, A. N. Science and the Modern World, p. 47. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1935. 

* Hamley, H. H. “Relational and Functional Thinking in Mathematics.” The Ninth 
Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, p. 6. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 1934. 
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cance understood. Not its geometric propositions, but its method of 
approach, made it a landmark for all time. For here we have, for the 
first time, the conscious and masterful application of deductive pro- 
cedures. 

Induction and deduction are two of humanity’s great tools in its 
eternal search for truth. Both are instruments of discovery and also 
instruments of verification. When we proceed deductively, we begin 
with a few undefined terms or concepts and a few statements of 
relations that are assumed or postulated. For thinking cannot be car- 
ried on in a vacuum. We must have a starting point. This is furnished 
by the basic concepts and assumptions placed at the beginning of 
every deductive investigation. We then proceed to find out, by logi- 
cal processes accepted as sound, what conclusions follow from this 
given foundation. In other words, just as we have in the physical 
world the inexorable relation of cause and effect, so in the mental 
world we have logical consequences following from given premises. 
“If this is true, then that is also true,” is a relationship that applies, 
under given conditions, as unerringly as does the law of gravitation. 
Moreover, it is so universal in its scope that it would be hard to men- 
tion a domain excluded from it. 

There are many misconceptions about the educational significance 
of postulational thinking, of logic, in everyday life. One of these is 
to the effect that most people think “‘straight”’ anyway and that special 
training in that field is unnecessary. It would seem that even a slight 
acquaintance with newspapers and with current events should cor- 
rect such a naive faith in untutored intelligence. The comfortable 
thesis that all the training in correct reasoning which we need in 
everyday life is acquired incidentally in connection with our ordinary 


experiences is not shared by so profound a thinker as Professor 
Dewey: 


While it is not the business of education to prove every statement made, any 
more than to teach every possible item of information, it is its business to cultivate 
deep-seated and effective habits of discriminating tested beliefs from mere asser- 
tions, guesses, and opinions; to develop a lively, sincere, and open-minded preter- 
ence for conclusions that are properly grounded, and to ingrain into the individual’s 
working habits methods of inquiry and reasoning appropriate to the various prob- 
lems that present themselves. No matter how much an individual knows as a matter 
of hearsay and information, if he has not attitudes and habits of this sort, he is not 
intellectully educated. He lacks the rudiments of mental discipline. And since these 
habits are not a gift of nature (no matter how strong the aptitude for acquiring 
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them) ; since, moreover, the casual circumstances of the natural and social environ- 
ment are not enough to compel their acquisition, the main office of education is to 
supply conditions that make for their cultivation. The formation of these habits is 
the Training of Mind.'* 


Again, the far-reaching effect of sound habits of thinking is pointed 
out by Dewey as follows: 


To prove a thing means primarily to try, to test it. . . . Not until a thing has 
been tried—“tried out,” in colloquial language—do we know its true worth. Till 
then it may be pretense, a bluff. But the thing that has come out victorious in a test 
or trial of strength carries its credentials with it; it is approved, because it has been 
proved. Its value is clearly evinced, shown, i.e., demonstrated. So it is with in- 
ferences. . . . What is important is that every inference shall be a tested in- 
ference; or (since often this is not possible) that we shall discriminate between 
beliefs that rest upon tested evidence and those that do not, and shall be accordingly 
on our guard as to the kind and degree of assent yielded.’® 


All scientific applications, and especially all attempts at prediction, 
are based on deduction. “Jf this concept, or this hypothesis, be sound, 
then such and such consequences must follow.” By using this pro- 
cedure, Adams and Leverrier located the planet Neptune which pre- 
viously had not been seen by any human eye. Similarly, Lowell 
predicted the discovery of the planet Pluto, fifteen years before it was 
actually observed. 

Mathematics, especially in the form of geometry, represents the 
most nearly perfect system of postulational thinking which has been 
evolved by the human mind. It is also “the most original creation of 
the human spirit.’”” When correctly taught, it is a great emancipator 
of mankind, for its interest is forever in the creative and correct use 
of clear concepts and foundational principles. We are therefore 
obliged to endorse Professor Whitehead’s appraisal of the basic 
thinking which is characteristic of mathematics: 


Logic, properly used, does not shackle thought. It gives freedom, and above all, 
boldness. Illogical thought hesitates to draw conclusions, because it never knows 
either what it means, or what it assumes, or how far it trusts its own assumptions, 
or what will be the effect of any modification of assumptions. . . . Neither logic 
without observation, nor observation without logic, can move one step in the 
formation of science. We may conceive humanity as engaged in an internecine 
conflict between youth and age. Youth is not defined by years but by the creative 
impulse to make something. The aged are those who, before all things, desire not 


“Dewey, John. How We Think, pp. 27 ff. D. C. Heath and Company, New York, 
1910. 
% Dewey, op. cit., p. 27. 
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to make a mistake. Logic is the olive branch from the old to the young, the wand 
i which in the hands of youth has the magic property of creating science.'® 


When a child has learned to speak his first words, he has begun to 
share the boundless magic of symbols. A mere sound, made mean- 
ingful by social agreement, has placed a part of his environment at 
his beck and call. And as he extends his vocabulary, he finds that by 
thinking and speaking in terms of meaningful symbols, he escapes 
increasingly from the tyranny of things and becomes a social being. 
Hence the invention of symbols, as Professor Dewey points out, was 
the greatest single event in human history.’* Without symbols, he 
says, ‘‘no intellectual advance is possible; with them, there is no limit 
set to intellectual development except inherent stupidity.” And when 
the art of writing was added, man became, in the forceful language 
of Count Korzybski, a “‘time-binding animal.’ For he was able to 
record and hence to transmit his experience to future generations. 
From that time on civilization became cumulative. It is this fact 
which has made the symbolic art of reading one of the basic tools of 
humanity, for it is the dramatic recital of the unending adventure of 

human ideas in their onward march toward the future. 

Through his contact with the arts of speaking and reading the 
child’s mind is placed in possession of the experience of the race. In 
due time he acquires the meaning of the particular word symbols 
and written symbols which humanity has created for purposes of 
counting. The written number symbols introduce the child to the vast 
domain of mathematical shorthand, humanity’s universal shorthand. 
Perfected after thousands of years of continuous endeavor, this sym- 
bolism enables the modern child to perform feats of computation 
that would have seemed like miracles even to the giant minds of 
ancient Greece. 

Throughout the ages there has been at work a still more potent 
and comprehensive impulse in the direction of mathematical short- 
hand. It may be traced to the recurrent quantitative problems of 
everyday life and to the recurrent phenomena of nature. Thus, in 
countless situations it is necessary to find the area of a rectangle. 
After many vain attempts to solve this difficult problem, the use of 

%* Whitehead, A. N. The Aims of Education and Other Essays, pp. 178 ff. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York, N. Y., 1929. 


* Dewey, John. The Quest for Certainty, p. 151. Minton, Balch and Company, New 
York, N. Y., 1929. 
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square units led to the rule we now employ so commonly. In the 
course of time, all standard problems were solved by certain corre- 
sponding rules. Eventually, the suggestion presented itself to shorten 
these rules by means of symbols, precisely as number names had been 
replaced by symbols. Such a shortened mathematical rule is called a 
formula. Again, nature’s rhythmic processes become a source of 
power, of control, only when they can be stated in a concise, objective 
manner. Once more, this is accomplished by the symbolism of the 
formula. 

Algebra has contributed the machinery for expressing in a uni- 
versal code the solution of life’s recurrent quantitative problems, as 
well as the cosmic relationships that reveal the secrets of nature. 
Hence this code represents the alphabet of science and industry. The 
formulas used by the engineer and the scientist are the cumulative 
result of agelong investigation and effort. They represent a treasure 
house of information, a key to knowledge, an armory of priceless 
value, shared by all mankind. 

Is all this a fantastic dream or an undeniable fact? Certainly the 
latter. Our clearest thinkers are substantiating the old Pythagorean 
doctrine, once dimly understood, that “number lies at the base of the 
real world.” It is not an accident that during the nineteenth century 
pure mathematics made almost as much progress as during all the 
preceding centuries of human history. The forward march of science 
has coincided with the advance of mathematical thinking. ‘Galileo 
produced formulae, Huyghens produced formulae, Newton produced 
formulae,’ says Whitehead, and modern science is built on the for- 
mulae refined by men like Maxwell, Planck, Einstein, and de Broglie. 


MATHEMATICS AS A HUMANIZING ELEMENT IN EDUCATION 


It should hardly be necessary to remind educators that the very 
heart of the educational process is in thinking. It was thinking that 
distinguished man from the beasts and that lifted him to higher and 
ever higher planes. And correct thinking will continue to be our only 
hope in the direction of establishing ‘“‘the good life” on this earth 
and in bringing about international undertanding and good will. 

“The power to think,” says Professor Bode,’* “is the educational 
kingdom of heaven; if we seek it persistently, other things will be 
added unto us.’”’ Again, Professor Dewey has reminded us that 


% Bode, B. H. Conflicting Psychologies of Learning, p. 274. D.C. Heath and Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., 1929. 
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No experience having a meaning is possible without some element of thought. . . . 
Thinking is the method of intelligent learning, of learning that employs and 

rewards mind. . . . Processes of instruction are unified in the degree in which 
they center in the production of good habits of thinking. While we may speak, 
without error, of the method of thought, the important thing is that thinking is 


the method of an educative experience. The essentials of method are therefore 
identical with the essentials of reflection.!® 


Now, mathematics—especially the study of geometry—is the 
world’s most potent laboratory of thinking, and thinking of a type 
that can be fruitfully applied in countless directions. For back of 
our industries, back of our inventions and our social institutions, there 
stands—as the originating and organizing force that keeps all things 
moving—the trained mind of the thinker. Why is it, however, that 
mathematical thinking is said to be capable of the extensive transfer 
to other domains that is so confidently claimed for it? 


The secret lies in the method of mathematics—the method of carefully selected 
and clearly enunciated postulates, of sharply and completely defined concepts, and 
of painstaking deductions or demonstrations.” 

, The constant necessity, in mathematics, of deriving the ultimate validity of an 
argument from its fundamental assumptions, the challenging opportunity of testing 
the correctness of every step, and the cumulative performance of building up an 
organically interwoven system of truth—these and the related aspects of mathe- 
matical “reasoning” constitute the distinctive glory of a subject which has fas- 
cinated a legion of enthusiastic admirers throughout the ages.?? 


Hence it is not an exaggeration, but literally true, that ‘“‘ever 
g y y 


major concern among the intellectual concerns of man is a concern of 
mathematics.” 


Mathematics is universally applicable precisely because of its intel- 
lectual and abstract character. There can be no dispute about the 


statement that 2 + 2 = 4. It holds true through time and eternity 
and in all manner of circumstances. 


It is customary to speak of “cold” figures and of ‘“‘cool” logic. If 
this means that facts as such are independent of sentiment or per- 
sonal whim, such phrases contain an undeniable truth. The proposi- 


* Dewey, John. Democracy and Education, Chapters XI-XII. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, N. Y., 1917. 
” Keyser, C. J. “Humanistic Bearings of Mathematics,” The Sixth Yearbook of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, p. 50. Bureau of Publications, Teachers ‘ 
College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 1931. 
™ Betz, William. “The Transfer of Training, with Particular Reference to Geometry,” 
Fifth Yearbook of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, p. 193. 


Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y., 1930. 
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tions of mathematics are objective. They are of the form, “if p, then 
q. But the whole universe is built on relations. Obviously, then, the 
attribute of “coldness” is not an inherent quality of truth or of natural 
phenomena. Is a sunny landscape “‘cold’’? To science it is a complex 
assemblage of molecular aggregates or vibrations, totally devoid of 
“color,” “beauty,” “‘purpose,” and the like. To the artist and the 
poet, it is a source of rapture and of endless inspiration. Just so, 
mathematics, as a vast system of ideas, principles, and processes, may 
be viewed from the standpoint of emotionless, critical analysis, or 
from that of the artist who beholds with delight a finished master- 
piece. 


MATHEMATICS AND INTELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP 


Upon the recent occasion of the opening, in Rockefeller Center, of 
the New York Museum of Science and Industry, Dr. Robert A. Mil- 
likan, speaking by radio from Pasadena, California, discussed elo- 
quently the supreme importance of cultivating ‘‘a rational attitude of 
mind throughout the whole population.” 

And on another occasion, also in New York City, Professor David 
Eugene Smith of Teachers College spoke with unexcelled eloquence 
on the theme “Mathematics in the Training for Citizenship.’ Is it 
necessary to point out that today our conception of “citizenship” 
should be extended to include “world citizenship”? At an ever-increas- 
ing pace, the nations of the world are being driven to choose between 
co-operation and mutual understanding or inevitable decay or 
destruction. 

How does mathematics contribute toward the cultivation of a 
really social outlook in the arena of nations? First, by helping to 
implant in the youth of all lands a spirit of “rectitude.’’ In mathe- 
matics, a statement is either right or wrong. Only correct processes 
will lead to a desired result. An incorrect answer will not “‘check.” 
One cannot deceive, cheat, or lie in mathematics and “get away with 
it.’ Errors show up eventually with unfailing certainty. Is it neces- 
sary to point out the close analogy between mathematics and both per- 
sonal and national integrity? Second, mathematics is no respecter of 
persons! It is democratic. There is no royal road to mathematical 
learning. All must travel the same straight and narrow path to 


“Smith, David Eugene. “Mathematics in the Training for Citizenship.” Teachers Col- 
lege Record, Vol. 18, pp. 211-225, May, 1917. 
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master its fundamental structure. Truth is binding in all cases. Just 
so, the moral law is not to be infringed upon by the whim of the 
individual or of any nation. The Golden Rule is a universal precept. 
Third, mathematical principles, once established on an accepted basis, 
are eternal. With a brave confidence rising above the level of mere 
optimism, we may likewise expect the great ethical standards and 
ideals of mankind to prevail, finally overcoming all forms of law- 
lessness and blind egotism, in favor of genuine co-operation and 
enlightened social behavior. 

In the interest of improved international relations, the teaching of 
mathematics can and should make definite contributions even directly. 
Increasingly, good teachers and textbooks of mathematics are dis- 
playing in graphic form all manner of significant economic, indus- 
trial, social, and educational data. In the story of the world’s supplies 
of food and raw materials is told the story of the essential interde- 
pendence of the leading nations. Such items as international security 
and the deplorable armament races point out the incredible drain on 
the financial lifeblood of the world. The study of taxation, insurance, 
welfare and relief expenditures, of hospitalization, budgets, pensions, 
savings, and the like, when handled even in elementary classes by well- 
informed teachers, may become powerful vehicles for the creation 
of that social solidarity which has been the dream of humanity’s finest 
spirits. 


MATHEMATICS AND ART 


We have referred to the fact that one of the basic phenomena of 
the world is rhythm, regularity, recurrence. This regularity applies 
not merely to events, but also to their visible manifestation in the 
realm of form. To this must be added the controlling force of gravi- 
tation which compels molecules as well as the giant suns to follow 
fixed paths. Hence we find in nature an all-pervading principle of 
order, a definiteness in the structure of all material things, a sym- 
metry that often extends to minute details: 


Nature’s attention to a very small detail is well known in the case of the 
crystal, for if we examine the octahedron we find it a figure bounded by eight 
equilateral triangular planes meeting one another at 12 edges at an angle of 109° 
8’, not, be it noted, 108°, 109°, or 110°. 

The symmetry and beauty of the various forms of snow-crystals are perfect, 
and the number of different designs that can be wrought on the basis of the 
six-rayed figure is surprising indeed. “To the production of the exquisite pattern 
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of a crystal there go many more minutely nice arrangements than to the con- 
struction of a watch.” We can understand the natural philosopher, Sir David 
Brewster, being so impressed with this precision that he would sometimes exclaim 
in his laboratory, “Oh, God, how marvelous are Thy works!” 

When we turn to the realm of the living, we find so much that shows design, 
end in view, aim to be achieved, order, method and system that the real difficulty 


is to decide what to speak of first.?% 

The regularity, rhythm, and symmetry of the universe we experi- 
ence as beauty. It is the basis of all art. Now art has both a sub- 
jective and an objective aspect. Those who have no ears to hear 
cannot appreciate the most haunting music that may fill with rapture 
differently attuned souls; but the objective fact is that such music 
exists. Likewise, beauty of form is the objective basis of all the repre- 
sentative arts, such as painting, design, and sculpture. Increasingly, 
even the practical arts are aiming to reflect not mere utility but also 
beauty. 

The relation of mathematics to art is a very close one. When prim- 
itive man invented his first designs, nearly always geometric in form, 
he was at the threshold of art. Such designs, often identical in every 
respect, may be found in all lands and climates. At first, these designs 
may have been merely proprietary identification signs, very much like 
the trademarks now used in industry. That they also served an im- 
portant purpose in connection with tribal rituals or protective cere- 
monies can hardly be doubted. This idea is still reflected in our various 
national or ecclesiastical emblems, the distinctive badges or insignia of 
private or public organizations, and the like. But patterns were used, 
above all, for purely decorative purposes, appearing eventually in 
all the practical arts, and in ever-increasing variety. These decorative 
designs evidently correspond to a hunger of the human soul for beauty. 
At present, the young pupil in mathematics is initiated into this domain 
even at the junior high school level. In his later geometry work, he 
also studies and applies the principles which are used in scale drawing, 
in architectural plans, and in other constructive enterprises. He learns 
to appreciate the idea of perspective and of balance or symmetry. 
Under skillful guidance he will thus become acquainted with the uni- 
versal alphabet of form and rhythm, and eventually he may even be 
induced to read such inspiring treatises as Hambridge’s Dynamic Sym- 
metry, or Birkhoff’s Aesthetic Measure, or Bragdon’s Frozen Foun- 


* Fraser-Harris, D. F. “Unity and Intelligence in Nature,” The Great Design (Frances 
Mason, Editor), p. 266. Longmans, Green and Co., New York, N. Y., 1935. 
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tain, or D’Arcy Thompson's Growth and Form, or Cook’s The Curves 
of Life. 

Here is a reservoir of power and inspiration that should be the 
common possession of all mankind. Should not the schoolroom em- 
phasize this common aesthetic background, thus adding another great 
element to the unifying contributions of mathematics? Whether our 
starting point is a purely practical motive or an interest on a loftier 
plane, there can be no doubt about the ultimate goal. 


Modern science began with measurement. Measures are great teachers. They 
teach truth. By modern methods, scientists measure accurately how things happen 
in nature and in experiment. Such measures build civilization. They are the 
numbers which rule the world of enterprise, the unseen frame of all achievement. 

The engineer puts measures to work in skyscraper, bridge, and other struc- 
tures. Measures flow through his pencil to scale drawings. By means of measures 
the engineer builds his dream of beauty. When the cathedral stands finished, strong 


and beautiful, we forget the measures, but they remain forever the strength and 
beauty of the cathedral. 


The blue print speaks the language of measurement. In study, shop, and 
laboratory the world of “Tomorrow” is being traced in paper dreams set to 


measured scales. Measurements are thus shaping the pattern of the ‘“Wonder- 
lands of Tomorrow.”’** 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


We have tried to present a brief account of the universal and per- 
manent aspects of mathematical instruction. We have examined the 
service values of mathematics, its cultural values, and its humanizing 
bearings. We have seen how mathematics may assist the cause of in- 
ternational understanding and co-operation. 

The question now arises whether the type of mathematical teaching 
which is prevalent in our schools is in harmony with this picture. The 
answer, alas, must be negative. But the same thing can be said of 
every other human enterprise. Is our governmental machinery func- 
tioning perfectly? Are our courts always a source of pride? Or our 
churches? Is our home life ideal? Are we proud of our divorce sta- 
tistics ? The school, too, is far from being a perfect embodiment of our 
educational aspirations. This very condition, however, constitutes a 
challenge. Our teachers are not properly trained, our textbooks are 
still geared in terms of manipulative, mechanical processes, and our 
examinations completely ignore cultural considerations. We are mov- 


“Quoted from a radio address by Mr. Henry D. Hubbard of the National Bureau of 
Standards in Washington. 
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ing in a vicious circle which can be broken only by heroic effort. Mech- 
anistic examinations based on mechanistic books and on mechanistic 
teaching—that is the unfortunate rule rather than the exception. We 
must reverse the situation. Inspired teaching will lead to better books 
and to more adequate examinations. Above all, we must get rid of our 
archaic curriculum which lacks coherence and continuity, and substitute 
for it an integrated program in harmony with the suggestions of ex- 
perienced teachers and of leading mathematical thinkers. 

In the preceding pages we have tried to offer evidence in favor of 
the potential breadth and the wide applicability of mathematical 
training and thinking. There are gratifying indications that this point 
of view will be recognized more universally in the near future. As 
Professor Harold Hotelling has forcibly expressed it, 


Mathematics, to my way of thinking, is the most general of all subjects. Every- 
thing else is more special than mathematics. There is nothing that has a richer 
profusion of applications, there is nothing that travels over the whole domain of 
human knowledge as does mathematics. There is no surer key to unlock all sorts 
of doors than mathematics. . . . The remarkable thing is that whereas other 
methods of research are appropriate to special domains, to special kinds of investi- 
gations, mathematics—the same, identical mathematics—is applicable to this 
enormous profusion of different kinds of investigation and is adapted to bringing 
to light truths of the utmost diversity.*° 


If this position is accepted as essentially sound, there seems to be 
no escape from the same writer’s conclusion that “the educated man 
or woman of the coming generation cannot neglect to study mathe- 
matics.’’*® 

* Hotelling, Harold, “Some Littlke Known Applications of Mathematics,” The Mathe- 


matics Teacher, April, 1936, p. 158. 
** Ibid., p. 169. 
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THE READING INTERESTS, ACTIVITIES, AND OPPOR- 
TUNITIES OF BRIGHT, AVERAGE, AND DULL 
CHILDREN* 


HE purpose of this investigation 

was to compare the reading inter- 
ests and activities of children of different 
levels of intelligence—bright, average, 
and dull pupils. Certain factors con- 
cerned with home surroundings were 
also analyzed in order to determine 
what relation they might have to the 
pupils’ opportunities to acquire interests 
in reading. Sex differences were also 
considered in the analysis of reading 
interests. 

The study was conducted in thirteen 
public schools in various districts in the 
City of New York. These schools rep- 
resented various neighborhoods, nation- 
alities, levels of socio-economic status, 
and levels of intelligence. Approximately 
2,000 pupils were involved, most of 
them ten, eleven, and twelve years of 
age. The Stanford-Binet Scale was ad- 
ministered to each pupil. 

A survey of school facilities showed 
that most of the schools made an effort 
to supply as many supplementary books 
as possible within their limited allotment 
of funds and that these books were of 
satisfactory quality. Schools in the poorer 
districts had in general as satisfactory 
facilities as schools in better districts. 

The various data analyzed in this 


*By May Lazar, Pu.D. Teachers College, 
No. 707. 
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study were based upon the responses of 
the children to certain items contained 
in an inventory record which dealt with 
the children’s home background (eco- 
nomic and cultural status) and with 
their reading interests and activities. 


FINDINGS 


The most significant findings of this in- 
vestigation are presented in the follow- 
ing summary: 

It was found that the bright group 
had in general better environmental op- 
portunities than either the average or 
the dull group, and that the average 
group had better opportunities than the 
dull group. There was a marked relation- 
ship between home background rating and 
intelligence. 

By means of correlations, a substan- 
tial association was shown between in- 
telligence ratings and number of books 
and number of magazines in the home, 
and quality of magazines. There was a 
decided relationship between quality of 
newspapers read and the intelligence of 
the pupils. Significant association was 
shown between socio-economic ratings 
and reading materials in the home. 

There were marked sex differences in 
most items analyzed. Girls showed 


Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
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greater interest in owning library cards 
and read more books than boys did. 

Adventure stories were highly popular 
with boys and fairy tales with girls; mys- 
tery stories were most popular with both 
boys and girls. Boys were only slightly 
interested in the types of reading se- 
lected by girls; girls showed considera- 
ble interest in certain types selected by 
boys. There was a positive relationship 
between number and types of books read 
and the I.Q. of the pupils. 

Boys read magazines more often than 
girls, but those read by girls were of 
better quality. There was a decided as- 
sociation between quality of magazines 
and intelligence of the pupils. Boys read 
newspapers more often than girls; girls 
showed wider variety of interests. The 
comic section was the most popular. 

An inventory of the supplementary or 
“free” reading of the children showed 
two main trends—the popular juvenile 
series books and the standard children’s 


classics. Interest in newer types of good 
literature was negligible, probably be- 
cause of lack of availability. Girls read 
more books than boys. Bright pupils read 
considerably more than average or dull 
pupils. Bright girls showed interest in 
boys’ books while dull boys showed in- 
terest in girls’ books. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS 


The findings of this study show marked 
differences in the reading interests, ac- 
tivities, and opportunities of children of 
different levels of intelligence. The aim 
of the schools should be to reduce these 
differences as far as possible; the extent 
to which these differences are reduced 
may be considered a measure of the 
schools’ success. The fact that the cor- 
relations between the various items and 
intelligence are far from perfect may 
be an indication that the schools have 
succeeded to a certain extent in inter- 
esting all types of pupils in reading. 


DDL LI LP? 


EXPERIENCE-WORLDS OF MOUNTAIN PEOPLE* 


MID the welter of conflicting opin- 
ions as to the functions of church, 
state, family, and other institutions in 
contemporary society this study was made 
with the purpose of measuring objec- 
tively some of the things that these sys- 
tems or institutions actually do to people. 
A number of hitherto unused measures 
were applied to the framework of eight 
more or less institutionalized life-activity 
patterns which cover a large area of the 
experience-worlds of the average person. 
Each of these institutions gives the per- 
son certain satisfactions, and in certain 
respects exacts tribute from him. The 


question for which an answer was sought 
is whether this interchange is a fair one. 
Do some institutions habitually require 
of the person more than they give in 
return? 

The central analyses of the book con- 
cern three situations in the relationships 
between the person and his institutions. 
Measures are found, first, for the degree 
to which the person identifies himself 
with each of his institutions. Next, the 
study weighs the burden of conformities 
exacted from persons by each of these 
institutions. Finally, other techniques 
measure the extent to which each institu- 


* By M. Taytor Matruews, Ph.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 


cation, No. 700. 
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tion satisfies the basic wishes of the per- 
son, produces the sanguine personality (as 
distinguished from those states of mind 
classifiable as choleric, phlegmatic, or 
melancholy), and provides a continuum 
of events involving major and minor cli- 
maxes from which the person may derive 
in part his experience of meaning. 

The central human fact of this world 
is the fact that persons live in it. To these 
persons the central fact of their world is 
their experiencing of it. A large part of 
any person’s experience is concerned with 
institutions. This volume is a sociological 
attempt to describe quantitatively and 
qualitatively the person’s experience of 
his institutions. 

The institutionalized life-activities con- 
sidered include occupation, church, school, 
politics, home and family life, personal 
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health and appearance, spare-time activi- 
ties and social life, and community inter- 
ests. Many special topics such as youth 
problems, questions relating to marriage 
and family life, the status of the school 
in the community, adult evaluations of 
what the schools do for the younger peo- 
ple, and suggestions for adult education 
are given extended discussion. 

In the first half of the book are many 
new facts regarding the evolution and 
present state of culture in the southern 
mountain region, showing the effect of the 
intrusion of the modern technological 
civilization upon a poetic folk-culture de- 
veloped by an_ imaginative, 
people. 

This volume presents a definite and 
basic contribution to knowledge concern- 
ing an interesting social question. 


romantic 


DDI ILO? 


PUPIL RATING OF SECONDARY SCHOOL TEACHERS* 


HE aims of the present study were 

as follows: (1) to determine how 
reliable and how valid are the pupil rat- 
ings of junior and senior high school 
teachers; (2) to determine how much 
agreement there is between the ratings 
of teachers by junior and senior high 
school pupils and administrators; and 
(3) to determine the effect upon ratings 
of such factors as (a) pupil mental abil- 
ity as determined by standardized intelli- 
gence tests; (b) marks received by the 
rater from the teacher rated; and (c) 
sex of the pupils and teachers. 

The rating instrument used contains 
items relating to (1) teacher knowledge 
of subject, (2) discipline, (3) ability to 
explain clearly, (4) sympathy, (5) fair- 
Ness in grading, (6) amount of work 


teacher does, (7) pupil liking for teacher, 
(8) amount pupils are learning, (9) 
work required of pupils, (10) pupil lik- 
ing for subject, and (11) general teach- 
ing ability. Pupils had the choice of one 
of five descriptive phrases (superior, high 
average, average, low average, inferior) 
under each item and were asked to make 
favorable and unfavorable 
about each teacher. 

Ratings were obtained for approxi- 
mately 900 junior high school pupils and 
two junior high school administrators 
and from approximately 600 senior high 
school pupils and three senior high school 
administrators. The intelligence quotients 
and marks of the pupils of junior and 


‘senior high schools were obtained from 
the office records. 


comments 


*By Roy C. Bryan, Px.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Education, 
No. 708. 
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FINDINGS 


The ratings of 40 junior high school 
pupils will produce reliability coefficients 
of .go and above on all items except 
item 9. The ratings of 40 senior high 
school pupils will produce reliability co- 
efficients above .90 on six out of eleven 
items. The number of ratings required 
to produce r .go for the remaining five 
items are 48, 51, 59, 68, and go. 

Both junior and senior high school 
pupils are able to point out specific weak 
and strong points of a teacher’s person- 
ality and methods to a degree that makes 
it worth while to obtain ratings on a 
series of items in addition to one rat- 
ing on general teaching ability. 

The points on which the ratings of 
pupils and administrators were compared 
revealed that: (a) the average ratings 
of groups of pupils are much more re- 
liable than the ratings of a few admin- 
istrators; (b) the amount of agreement 
between the ratings of senior high school 
pupil groups and administrators seems 
to exist in proportion to the degree of 
personal contact that the administrators 
had with the teachers and pupils; (c) on 
three items out of five, the average rat- 
ings of the junior high school principal 
and assistant principal agree more closely 
with the average ratings of pupils than 
the ratings of the principal agree with 
those of the assistant principal; and (d) 
administrators show more _ inclination 
than pupils to rate the same teacher 
about the same on all items. 

No significant differences appeared be- 
tween the ratings by pupils of high in- 
telligence and those by the pupils lower 
on the scale of intelligence. 

Both junior and senior high school 
pupils who received high marks showed 
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a slight tendency to rate the teachers 
higher than the pupils who received the 
lower marks. There are many excep- 
tions to this tendency, however, and in 
most cases the differences resulting from 
the higher ratings given by the pupils 
who received the higher marks are small. 

Separate tabulation of the ratings by 
boys and the ratings by girls would ap- 
pear to be worth while even though this 
procedure would produce important diag- 
nostic information relative to only a 
few teachers out of many. 

The beta weights in the two regres- 
sion coefficients indicate that the five 
items (out of ten) which have most posi- 
tive relative weight in determining gen- 
eral teaching ability are items 1, 3, 6, 7, 
and 8 for senior high school teachers and 
items 1, 3, 4, 6, and 8 for junior high 
school teachers. 


PRACTICAL VALUE OF PUPIL RATINGS 


If ratings are obtained and used under 
the favorable circumstances indicated, 
the opportunities for creating favorable 
pupil reactions to teachers, subjects, and 
methods should be increased. The rat- 
ings would often reveal aspects of teacher 
behavior and methods to which pupils 
are not reacting favorably. These revela- 
tions could serve to emphasize the need 
for improvement and point out specific 
goals for improvement. 

If Thorndike’s! “law of effect” means 
what it appears to mean, if Kilpatrick’s? 
theory of “concomitant learnings” is de- 
fensible, and if Briggs’s? teachings con- 
cerning emotionalized attitudes are true, 
all improvements in pupil reactions (that 
is, improvements in pupil liking and re- 
spect for teachers, subjects, and meth- 
ods) would bring improved opportuni- 


1 Thorndike, E. L., The Fundamentals of Learning, p. 176, 1932. 
2 Kilpatrick, W. H., Foundations of Methods, 1925. 


8 Briggs, Thomas H., Secondary Education, 1933. 
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ties for accomplishment of both immedi- 
ate and indirect objectives of teaching. 

Pupil ratings in the hands of super- 
visors and administrators have the pos- 
sible value of an additional means of 
evaluating the worth of teachers. The 
supervisor’s rating form could consist of 
two divisions, one division containing 
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items calling for the supervisor’s esti- 
mate of teacher merit, and the other di- 
vision containing probably quite different 
items calling for pupil estimates (aver- 
ages) of teacher merit. The resulting 
estimate of a teacher’s merit would thus 
be a composite of the ratings by both 
supervisor and pupils. 


PRO'LI OLD OL 


HOMEWORK IN THE NEW YORK CITY ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS* 


HIS study is concerned chiefly with 
an evaluation of the relative merits 
of compulsory and voluntary homework 
in the New York City elementary schools. 
Two schools were selected in each of 
three different types of neighborhoods in 
New York City. In each locality one 
school used compulsory homework and 
the other voluntary homework in the 
5B and the 7B grades. About twelve 
hundred children were used in the ex- 
periment. In order to preserve the nat- 
ural situation, the factors in the teach- 
ing situation, namely, the teachers, the 
methods of instruction, the textbooks, and 
the school environment were not altered. 
Achievement Tests and Interest Inven- 
tories were administered at the begin- 
ning and the end of the spring term of 
1935. 

At the end of the experiment ten thou- 
sand eight hundred tests—achievement, 
interest, and intelligence—were scored. 
The results were recorded on data cards 
and then sorted as to sex and grade, and 
compulsory or voluntary homework. The 
individual cases were equated on the 
basis of chronological age and Otis score 
and, as far as possible, on the total 


average of Metropolitan Achievement 
Tests, initial scores. 

The means and sigmas were found for 
chronological ages and Otis scores and 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, in- 
itial and final. Coefficients of correlation 
between the total average scores in in- 
itial tests were computed. The gains, 
correlations between the gains, differ- 
ences between the gains, standard errors 
of the differences between gains, and 
the ratio of the differences to the sigma 
of the differences between the gains were 
calculated for each subject of the Metro- 
politan Achievement Tests between the 
initial and the final scoring. Tables were 
prepared from these data. Exactly the 
same statistical treatment was accorded 
the I.E.R. Activities Inventories data. 


FINDINGS 


Among the conclusions of the study are 
the following: 

1. Compulsory homework in the fifth 
grade, male and female, favors achieve- 
ment as measured by a battery of stand- 
ardized tests, and there is a tendency 
for this difference to approach signifi- 
cance. 


* By Peter J. Di Napout, Pu.D. Teachers College, Columbia University, Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 719. 
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2. Voluntary homework in the seventh 
grade, male and female, favors achieve- 
ment as measured by a battery of stand- 
ardized tests, but the differences are so 
slight as to be insignificant. Certainly 
from these data one cannot argue that 
either compulsory or voluntary home- 
work leads to greater academic accom- 
plishment in the seventh grade. 

Many specific findings relative to the 
subjects which comprise the Metropoli- 
tan Achievement Test Batteries and the 
I.E.R. Activities Inventories are also re- 
ported. 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


This experiment was conducted to 
test the validity of the single claim that 
compulsory homework results in im- 
proved academic accomplishment. This 
has been the chief justification urged by 
those who advocate such required tasks. 
The results of this experiment reveal the 
fallacy of this claim where the schools 
under consideration are concerned. 


This study alone does not justify gen- 
eral recommendations regarding the use 
of compulsory homework in the New 
York City elementary schools. It does 
indicate that the policy which now makes 
the assignment of homework obligatory 
should be reconsidered in the light of 
various factors involved. These would 
include the influence of homework on 
the learner’s health, his learning habits, 
and his attitudes toward school subjects, 
and the physical provisions offered by 
the home for effective study; and for 
those who do not have homework as- 
signments, their wise or unwise use of 
leisure time and the good or evil effects 
of associating with such companions as 
are available. 

If a uniform homework regulation is 
considered essential in achieving the ends 
promulgated in the New York City ele- 
mentary schools, then on the basis of the 
results of this study, the writer recom- 
mends the abolition of compulsory home- 
work in favor of voluntary homework. 





- 
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Administration 


Dr. Jesse H. Newlon addressed the Sat- 
urday morning session of the Francis W. 
Parker Centennial Commemorative Con- 
ference, held in Chicago October 28 to 
30, on the subject “Democracy and Edu- 
cation in our Time,” and presided over 
two of the sessions. On October 27 he 
gave an address at a pre-conference meet- 
ing of Chicago citizens, sponsored by the 
leading men’s and women’s clubs of the 
city. The title of his address was “What 
Democracy Expects of Its Schools.” 


Advanced School of Education 


Enrollment in the Advanced School of 
Education is not fixed as it is in many 
schools because of the number of candi- 
dates who come in for less than a semes- 
ter to work on their dissertations or proj- 
ects. Enrollment figures as of October 1 
are as follows: post-doctorate group, 23; 
candidates for degrees of Doctor of 
Philosophy, 97; candidates for degree of 
Doctor of Education, 31; students elected 
to associate membership but not yet 
matriculated, 8; total 159. Nonmatricu- 
lated students indicating an interest in 
matriculating for degrees number 475, 
making a total of 634 students working 


under the guidance of the Advanced 
School. 


Director Paul R. Mort and Mrs. Mort 
received the faculty and students of the 
Advanced School of Education at a tea 
on October 7 in the Advanced School 
Workrooms. Mrs. Carter Alexander, 
Mrs. Maurice A. Bigelow, Mrs. M. C. 
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Del Manzo, Mrs. N. L. Engelhardt, 
Mrs. E. S. Evenden, Mrs. Arthur I. 
Gates, Professor Esther Lloyd-Jones, and 
Professor Mary Swartz Rose poured. 


The first Student-Faculty Conference of 
the year was held on October 11, with 
Professor Mort presiding and Mr. Ralph 
C. Dailard serving as secretary. Tenta- 
tive plans for the Joint Conference on 
Educational Policy (known as the “Lay 
Conference”), scheduled for November 
I1, were submitted for discussion. Mr. 
C. J. Langley of New York City was a 
special guest representing the lay group. 


The Advanced School Forum of Arts and 
Sciences met on October 14 in Milbank 
Chapel. Professor George S. Counts pre- 
sented tentative plans for a new institute 
for the study of historical and cultural 
foundations of American education. Pro- 
fessor Merle Curti spoke on the relation- 
ship between the culture of Western Eu- 
rope and American culture, and traced 
some American institutions from their 
European foundations. Dean William F. 
Russell presided and led a lively discus- 
sion as to the merits of the plans. 


Administration of School Systems 


The annual fall picnic of the Administra- 
tion Club was held on October 9 on the 
grounds of the Horace Mann School for 
Boys in Riverdale, N. Y., and at Profes- 
sor George D. Strayer’s home. One hun- 
dred seventy-five club members and their 
families participated in games and sports 
during the afternoon. A picnic supper was 
served in the evening. 
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Professor Strayer attended the Twenty- 
sixth Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Public School Business 
Officials, held in Baltimore, Md., Octo- 
ber 11 to 15. He addressed the Conven- 
tion on “Today’s Problems in Financing 
Education.” 


In connection with his work as a member 
of the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association, 
Professor Strayer has been made chair- 
man of a subcommittee responsible for a 
study dealing with “The Structure and 
Administration of American Education,” 
and a report on the study. 


Students in Educational Administration 
met on October 12 for the purpose of or- 
ganizing the Administration Club for the 
current academic year. The following 
officers were elected: President, Millard 
D. Bell; vice-president, Widnell D. 
Knott; secretary-treasurer, Hazel Davis; 
student council representative, Earl Hall; 
alternate student council representative, 


Harold M. Snyder. 


Professors George D. Strayer and N. L. 
Engelhardt conducted a survey of the 
Ridgefield, Conn., schools during June. 
Their report, which was presented to the 
Ridgefield Board of Education on June 
21, contains the following chapters: The 
Ridgefield Community, the Population of 
the Community, Planning the Curriculum 
for Ridgefield, the School Plant and Pres- 
ent School Building Needs, Proposed 
Alterations and Additions to the Ridge- 
field School, Financing Education in 
Ridgefield, and Summary of Recommen- 
dations. The following students assisted 
in making the report: Drs. Earl F. Sykes, 
Hugh B. Wood, and Raymond White, 
Miss Agnes Irene Allardice, and Messrs. 
Edmund J. Alvut, Harold V. Baker, Mil- 
lard D. Bell, Charles E. Butler, George 
R. Champlin, N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., 
Philo T. Farnsworth, Howard V. Funk, 
Glenn Halladay, Francis M. Malcolm, 
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Nolan D. Pulliam, Frederick T. Rope, 
and Theodore C. Wenzl. Printed copies 
of the report may be obtained from Mr. 


A. D. Horton, superintendent of schools 
of Ridgefield. 


Professor Engelhardt gave the main ad- 
dress at the testimonial dinner on June 
10 in honor of Mr. Torry G. Miner, who 
had served on the Board of Education of 
Harrison, N. Y., for eighteen years and 
had been president of the Board for the 
past twelve years. Seven hundred citizens 
of Harrison and vicinity attended this 
dinner. 

Professor Engelhardt conducted a 
school building survey in Harrison, N. Y., 
in June. The report of the survey was 
published in the local newspaper and is 
being used as the basis for a new school 
building program upon which the Board 
has just entered. Dr. Earl F. Sykes and 
Messrs. Harry Barr, Jr., N. L. Engel- 
hardt, Jr., and Carleton M. Saunders 
assisted in the work of this survey. 


Dr. K. E. Oberholtzer, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Lubbock, Tex., 
has been appointed to the superintendency 
at Long Beach, Calif. Dr. Oberholtzer 
majored in Educational Administration 
and received the degree of Doctor of Phi- 
losophy in June, 1937. His dissertation, 
American Agricultural Problems in the 
Social Studies, was published by the Bu- 
reau of Publications of Teachers College. 


Professor Engelhardt has accepted mem- 
bership on the committee for the prepara- 
tion of the October, 1938 Review of Edu- 
cational Research on the topic of “The 
School Plant.” 


The Commencement Program of Colum- 
bia University in June carried an an- 
nouncement of the award of the Butler 
Medal to Professor Engelhardt for the 
Report of the Commission for the Study 
of the Educational Problems of Penal 
Institutions for Youth. This medal is 
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awarded annually to the graduate of Co- 
lumbia University in any of its parts who 
has during the year preceding shown the 
most competence in philosophy or in edu- 
cational theory, practice, or administra- 
tion. 


Professor Engelhardt was the official rep- 
resentative of Teachers College at the in- 
auguration of his brother, Dr. Fred 
Engelhardt, as president of the University 
of New Hampshire, Durham, N. H., on 
October 9. 


The dissertation of Dr. Garth H. Ak- 
ridge on Pupil Progress Policies and 
Practices has recently been published by 
the Bureau of Publications of Teachers 
College. 


Dr. Raymond H. White, who received the 
Doctor of Education degree last year 
from Teachers College, is now assistant 
professor of education at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, Bethlehem, Pa. 


In September Professor Engelhardt re- 
viewed the school building survey data 
collected by Superintendent A. B. Rhett 
and his staff in Charleston, S. C., and 
made recommendations to the superin- 
tendent and the Board of Education on 
the development of the future school 
building program for that city. Dr. Earl 
F. Sykes and Mr. Blake Cochran assisted 
in the work of this survey. 


Mr. Harold W. McCormick has accepted 
a position as secretary to Vice-President 
James Marshall of the Board of Educa- 
tion of New York City. Mr. McCormick 
was formerly supervising principal at 
Copiague, L. I. 


Mr. Cecil L. Rice has been appointed 
principal of the new high school at Cris- 
tobal, C. Z. 


On September 1 Mr. A. J. Stoddard be- 


gan his work as superintendent of schools 
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at Denver, Colo. On the same date his 
predecessor, Dr. A. L. Threlkeld, as- 
sumed his duties as superintendent of 
schools at Montclair, N. J. 


Professor Engelhardt addressed the Na- 
tional Association of Public School Busi- 
ness Officials at its Twenty-sixth Annual 
Convention, held in Baltimore, Md., on 
October 12. His topic was “Modern 
Trends of School Planning as a Result 
of Changing Curricula.” He addressed 
the teachers of the Baltimore city schools 
on the same date on the topic “Some Un- 
explored Areas of School Administra- 
tion.” 


Dr. G. G. Singleton (Ph.D., 1925) is 
now president of Mary Hardin—Baylor 
College at Belton, Tex. 


The dissertation of Dr. Ashley M. Mc- 
Cullough, Analysis of Fuel Management 
Program for Schools, has recently been 
published by the Bureau of Publications 
of Teachers College. 


Professor Engelhardt represented the 
department of Administration of School 
Systems at the meeting of the New York 
State Council of Superintendents which 
was held at Saranac Inn, N. Y., Septem- 
ber 26 to 28. 


A summary of the report of the survey 
of the Rutherford, N. J., Schools, made 
under the direction of Professor Engel- 
hardt, has been printed by the Board of 
Education of Rutherford. Mr. Clarence 
A. Fetterly is supervising principal of the 
Rutherford school system. 


Professor Engelhardt submitted a report 
on October 5 to the Board of Education 
at Beacon, N. Y., on the school building 
needs of that city. Dr. Earl F. Sykes and 
Mr. Blake Cochran assisted Professor 
Engelhardt and Superintendent of Schools 
Earl D. Hewes in the preparation of this 
report. 
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Mr. George F. Womrath, in charge of 
business affairs in the Minneapolis, 
Minn., Public Schools and sometime sum- 
mer school instructor in Educational Ad- 
ministration at Teachers College, died on 
October 12. 


Professor and Mrs. John K. Norton 
recently returned from a world tour of 
some thirty-five thousand miles. Among 
the countries they visited were Egypt, In- 
dia, Dutch East Indies, China, Japan, 
U. S. S. R., and Scandinavia. The ad- 
ministrative organization of education in 
several of these countries was studied, 
and addresses were made by Professor 
and Mrs. Norton at a number of col- 
leges and other educational institutions. 
Several educational projects now under 
the leadership of former Teachers Col- 
lege students were visited. 


Adult Education 


Professor Edmund deS. Brunner at- 
tended the meeting of the New Educa- 
tion Fellowship in Australia last summer 
and lectured in the state universities of 
that Commonwealth. He also was 
charged with an official mission by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, in the course of which he visited and 
lectured in several of the Australian and 
New Zealand colleges of agriculture. At 
the request of the Rosenwald Fund he 
visited the Feleti school in Samoa. The 
rest of his sabbatical leave is being spent 
in Hawaii and California. He will re- 
sume his work at Teachers College in the 
Spring Session. 


Professor Brunner has been elected to 
membership on the Executive Board of 
the American Association for Adult Edu- 
cation. 

The Association has reprinted in pam- 
phlet form and given wide circulation to 
two chapters from Rural Trends in De- 
pression Years, by Edmund deS. Brunner 
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and Irving Lorge. The pamphlet is en- 
titled Rural Adult Education, 1930-1936. 


Professor Brunner and Professor Wilbur 
C. Hallenbeck conferred with the staf 
and executive committee of the Green- 
ville County Council for Community De- 
velopment in Greenville, S. C., on May 6 
and 7. 


On May 31 Professor Hallenbeck gave 
the commencement address at the Edge- 
mont Park School for Girls, Briarcliff 
Manor, N. Y. 


An introductory course in Adult Educa- 
tion, given extramurally to groups of 
adult educators in Hartford, Conn., was 
begun on October 19 with different mem- 
bers of the staff participating. 


Professor Lyman Bryson spoke at the 
University of Michigan in June on the 
program celebrating the Centennial of 
the removal of the University from De- 
troit to Ann Arbor. On June 8 he gave 
the commencement address at the Balti- 
more Library School. 


Professor Bryson gave the first lecture at 
two summer institutes of adult education 
—at Harvard University on July 12, and 
at the Library School of the University 
of Chicago on August 2. 


Professor Bryson spoke on the social sig- 
nificance of adult education at the re- 
gional conference on adult education, held 


in Chapel Hill, N. C., on October 4. 


Dr. Irving Lorge addressed the Plain- 
field, N. J., branch of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women on Septem- 
ber 28. His topic was “Interests and Abil- 
ities of Adults.” 


Educational Psychology 


Professor E. L. Thorndike received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Science 
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from the University of Athens in Greece 
on the occasion of its hundredth anni- 
versary. 


At the invitation of the Board of Super- 
intendents, Professor Leta S. Holling- 
worth went to Pittsburgh, Pa., on Octo- 
ber 21 for a two-day conference with 
the Committee on Reorganization of the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools. The confer- 
ences related especially to principles of 
education for exceptionally gifted pupils 
in the public schools of large cities, par- 
ticularly of Pittsburgh. 


Professor George W. Hartmann has 
been made editor-in-chief of The Social 
Frontier, succeeding Professor George 
:§. Counts as editor and Dr. Norman 
‘Woelfel as managing editor. 

Professor Hartman has also been made 
chairman of a committee to issue a year- 
book entitled “The Psychology of Indus- 
trial Conflict,” a project sponsored by the 
Society for the Psychological Study of 
Social Issues. 


From October 31 to November 13 there 
are being exhibited seventy-five candid 
camera photographs of pupils in classes 
for rapid learners, at Public School 500, 
Manhattan, Speyer School. This is a lab- 
oratory school for the experimental 
study of the education of exceptional 
children, founded January 28, 1936. The 
photographs, which were made by Mr. 
Edward B. Anhalt, in collaboration with 
Professor Hollingworth, educational ad- 
viser to the School, constitute a pictorial 
presentation of gifted children at work 
and play in school. 


Educational Sociology 


Announcement was made on October 4 
of the organization of the Institute for 
Propaganda Analysis, Inc. This non- 
profit corporation, issuing a monthly let- 
ter to “help the intelligent citizen detect 
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and analyze propaganda,” includes upon 
its board of directors and advisory board 
the following members of the Teachers 
College staff: Clyde R. Miller, associate 
professor of education; F. E. Johnson, 
professor of education; and James E. 
Mendenhall of Lincoln School. The In- 
stitute will issue a monthly letter to be 
circulated to educators and _ students, 
publishers and journalists, businessmen 
and trade unionists, ministers and welfare 
workers, and to all who desire periodic, 
objective appraisals of today’s propa- 
gandas, their sources and the channels 
through which they flow: newspapers, 
magazines, radio stations, motion pic- 
tures, labor and business groups, patri- 
otic societies, farm organizations, schools, 
churches, political parties. 

The Institute also announced that 
study units on how to detect and analyze 
propaganda will be used this year in 
Horace Mann School and Lincoln School 
of Teachers College, as well as in a num- 
ber of public schools and experimental 
schools connected with other educational 
institutions. 


Elementary Education 


Following the practice of the last three 
years, the department of Elementary 
Education will sponsor a series of con- 
ferences for elementary school workers 
in the metropolitan area during the aca- 
demic year. The first conference of the 
series will be held Friday night and Sat- 
urday morning, December 3 and 4, at 
the Lincoln School of Teachers College. 


Professor Hollis L. Caswell (Ph. D. 
1929), formerly of George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., and 
Professor Willard Elsbree have joined 
the staff in the major course in Ele- 
mentary Education this semester, con- 
tributing especially in the fields of cur- 
riculum development and teacher per- 
sonnel, respectively. 
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A new book on elementary education, 4n 
Evaluation of the Elementary School, by 
Professor J. R. McGaughy, is being wel- 
comed by elementary school workers as 
an aid in guiding and clarifying their 
thinking on issues concerned with the 
modern elementary school. This book is 
published by The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany. 


The students in the major course in Ele- 
mentary Education, and their wives and 
husbands, were entertained by the staff 
at an informal buffet supper October 16 
in the Grace Dodge Room. 


Miss Lorene K. Fox and Mr. W. Virgil 
Nestrick have been appointed assistants in 
Elementary Education. Miss Fox has had 
previous experience in the elementary 
schools of Bronxville, N. Y., and in the 
Utah State Agricultural Training School, 
Logan, Utah. Mr. Nestrick is on leave 
of absence from the State Normal School, 
Oswego, N. Y. He is a member of the 
Advanced School of Education of Teach- 
ers College and Miss Fox is an associate 
member. 


Dr. V. T. Thayer, director of Ethical 
Culture Schools, New York City, is par- 
ticipating in two courses in Elementary 
Education this semester. 


Antarctic Icebreakers, by Miss Fox, has 
been published recently by Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc. The book is an 
account of Antarctic explorations from 
early beginnings up to the present. 


An innovation in teacher education, stu- 
dent participation in the planning of the 
work, is a feature of the major course. 
Designated students meet each week with 
the staff in the planning period, discussing 
the content and methods of the course. 
Half of the students participate in the 
discussion while the others are non-par- 
ticipants; the non-participants assume re- 
sponsibility the following week while a 
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new group observes. Members of the 
course feel that they are receiving much 
benefit from both participating and ob- 
serving in this student-staff planning 
period. 


English 


Professor Allan Abbott spoke before the 
High School Teachers Association of 
New York City on October 9 at the 
Hotel Commodore. His topic was “New 
Functions of the High School Teacher.” 


Professor Elizabeth Christine Cook is 
on leave of absence for the academic year, 
which she is spending in writing. 


Professor Ida A. Jewett will repeat 
in the summer of 1938 her course in Eng- 
land. Those who are interested in this 
course should write directly to her. 


New appointments for the current year 
are: Miss Anna Babey, instructional as- 
sistant, and Dr. Edna Hays, part-time in- 
structor, in charge of sections of the com- 
position courses; Mr. Walter Ginsberg, 
part-time instructor in the supervision of 
student teaching, in charge of the Eng- 
lish section of Education 135A-136A; 
Miss Phyllis Beesley, acting as research 
assistant to Professor Lennox Grey. 
Mrs. Dorothy Badollet and Mrs. Doro- 
thy Reid, during the temporary absence 
of Mrs. Imogene N. Cowles, are acting 
as substitutes for her in composition and 
literature courses. 


The English staff entertained the staff of 
the department of Speech at tea in Seth 
Low Hall on October 11. 


Fine Arts 


The department of Fine Arts is realizing 
a dream of many years. Last spring a 
committee composed of Professor Elise E. 
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Ruffini, Professor Arthur R. Young, Miss 
Grace Bliss, and Mr. Reginald Baker 
was asked to co-operate with the College 
in making radical changes in the entire 
fourth floor of Macy Hall. The result 
is that the large studies are redecorated 
and newly lighted and many improved fa- 
cilities have been installed. The offices on 
the south side have been completely re- 
built. Best of all is the addition of a fifty- 
two foot gallery for showing exhibits 
under ideal conditions. The ceiling of the 
gallery is curved, the lighting indirect, 
and the walls are a most harmonious 
background for the paintings, prints, tex- 
tiles, and other exhibits which will be 
hung in the near future and for many 
years to come. 


Professor Elise E. Ruffini is giving a 
series of ten lectures this fall on “Art in 
Relation to Living’”’ to a group of nurses 
from Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 
N. Y. She recently gave a lecture on 
“Contemporary Art” to the University 
Women’s Club of Jersey City, N. J. 


Professor Belle Boas and Miss Edith L. 
Mitchell participated in the program of 
the Progressive Education Association 
Study Conference on the Secondary Cur- 
riculum, which was held October 1 to 3 
at the Lincoln School of Teachers Col- 
lege. 


French 


Through the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 
Professor Albert L. Cru has received 
from the French Government the hon- 
orary university decoration of Officier 
@’ Académie. This decoration was given in 
connection with the first field course in 
Foreign Education offered in Paris during 
the summer of 1937 at the Cité Universi- 
taire, which is a part of the University 
of Paris. Twenty-three students from 


Teachers College were members of this 
group. 
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General Education 


Professor Karl W. Bigelow was chair- 
man of the Social Studies Section of the 
Study Conference on Secondary School 
Curriculum, held at the Lincoln School 
of Teachers College October 1 to 3 under 
the auspices of the Progressive Education 
Association. 


Professor Bigelow has been granted a 
leave of absence for the Winter Session, 
and will serve the General Education 
Board during that period as a consultant 
in the Division of General Education. 


Guidance Laboratory 


Dr. Walter Langer of Harvard Univer- 
sity, who directed the activities of the 
Guidance Laboratory during Professor 
Esther Lloyd-Jones’s absence last sum- 
mer, sailed September 1 to spend a year 
studying with Anna Freud in Vienna. 


Dr. Grete Simpson sailed November 1 
to spend several months traveling in Eu- 
rope. She plans to spend some time at 
Charlotte Buhler’s clinic in England and 
Germany, and with Susan Isaacs in Eng- 
land and Anna Freud in Vienna. She will 
return to her position as consultant in the 
Guidance Laboratory for the Spring Ses- 
sion. 


An article by Miss Anni Weiss, entitled 
“Diagnostic Methods in Child Guidance 
and Psychological Counseling,” appeared 
in the October issue of Mental Hygiene. 


Professor Lloyd-Jones was one of the 
speakers at the Fourth Institute on the 
Exceptional Child, held at The Woods 
Schools, Langhorne, Pa., on October 26. 
Her topic was “Training Opportunities 
for Workers with Exceptional Children.” 

Professor Lloyd-Jones addressed the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
of the Riverside Church, New York City, 
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on October 11 on the topic “Your Lives 
and You.” 


The Guidance Laboratory was remodeled 
during the Intersession. More adequate 
space and equipment facilities have been 
provided for the Reading Clinic, which 
will operate under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Arthur I. Gates and Professor 
R. C. Challman; the Speech Clinic, which 
will be under the direction of Mrs. Jane 
Dorsey Zimmerman; and for work with 
handicapped children, which will be under 
the direction of Dr. H. G. Rowell and 
Dr. Mildred Stanton. The reception fa- 
cilities have been greatly improved. A new 
room, equipped with good observational 
facilities, has been provided for the group 
work in diagnostic and therapeutic play. 


Dr. Mildred Stanton, Mrs. Margaret 
Meiss, and Mr. Walter Watson have 
been appointed internes in the Guidance 
Laboratory for the academic year 1937- 
1938. 


Dr. Caroline B. Zachry, director of the 
Adolescent Study of the Progressive Edu- 
cation Association, has been appointed lec- 
turer in Child Guidance at Teachers Col- 
lege, and will supervise some of the work 
of the Guidance Laboratory. 


A bibliography of tests, manuals, and 
scoring keys has been prepared from the 
eleven hundred tests and measuring de- 
vices which the Guidance Laboratory has 
among its equipment. This list classifies 
the various instruments according to their 
functions and the age level for which they 
are appropriate and indicates the source 
from which duplicates may be obtained. 
It is available at the Guidance Labora- 
tory for twenty-five cents a copy. Speci- 
men sets of each of these tests are kept on 
file for the use of staff members and 
students. 

A classified list of schools which are 
equipped to meet the needs of exceptional 
children has also been prepared, as well 
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as a new list of private schools in each of 
the five boroughs of New York City. 
Copies of these lists can be secured from 
the office of the Guidance Laboratory 
upon request. The catalogues of these 
schools are kept on file for the conven- 
ience of parents, case workers, and stu- 
dents. 


Guidance and Personnel 


Eight students and faculty members at- 
tended the Second Annual Conference on 
Educational and Vocational (Guidance 
sponsored by Syracuse University, July 
23 and 24. Professor H. D. Kitson and 
Dr. R. N. Anderson presented materials 
relating to research in occupations. A fea- 
ture of the conference was a radio talk by 
Professor Kitson. 


Mr. Donald E. Super, research assistant 
in Teachers College, gave instruction in 
educational and vocational guidance at 
the summer session of the University of 


Buffalo. 


Professor Kitson spent the time between 
Summer Session and the beginning of the 
academic year in Mexico, where he ad- 
vised with government officials regarding 
the inauguration of vocational guidance 
in the schools of the republic. The work 
is in charge of the Servicio de Orientaci6n 
Profesional of the Instituto Nacional de 
Psicopedagogia. On September 7 Pro- 
fessor Kitson addressed the Sociedad 
Mexicana de Psicopedagogia on the sub- 
ject of the techniques of vocational guid- 
ance. The lecture was attended by about 
fifty psychologists, physicians, social 
workers, and school administrators. 


Dr. Merle Kuder (Ph.D. 1937) has 
accepted a position as registrar at the 
Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion, Bellingham, Wash. Dr. Kuder’s 
duties will be primarily in the field of 
student personnel. 
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Professor Kitson addressed the New 
York State Conference of Social Work, 
New York City, October 20 on the topic 
“Vocational Guidance for the Modern 
Girl.” On October 29 he addressed the 
Michigan State Education Association at 
Detroit on “Vocational Guidance—a 
Primary Responsibility of Education.” 


Student Personnel Administration 


On October 4 Professor Sarah M. Stur- 
tevant led a panel discussion on “The 
Guidance Program in the Secondary 
School” before the high school section of 
the district meeting of Westchester 
County, in East Chester, N. Y. She rep- 
resented the National Association of 
Deans of Women at the Herald Tribune 
Conference on Current Problems at the 
Waldorf-Astoria, New York City, on 
October 5, and the New York State As- 
sociation of Deans at the convention of 
the New York State Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, which met at the Waldorf- 
Astoria on October 11. 


During the latter part of October and 
early in November, Professor Sturtevant 
visited several schools and colleges in the 
South. On October 25 she addressed the 
Parent-Teacher Association of Harts- 
ville, S. C., on the subject “Co-operation 
between Home and School in the Guid- 
ance of Youth,” and also addressed a con- 
ference of high school faculty on “The 
Guidance Program in High School.” 
On October 27 she was the guest of 
Georgia State College for Women at 
Milledgeville, and on October 30, at Jud- 
son College, Marion, Ala., she met in 
conference the members of the personnel 
department and addressed the faculty on 
“Personnel Work in College.” She spoke 
also to the Georgia and Alabama Asso- 
ciations of Deans of Women. Professor 
Sturtevant visited Agnes Scott College, 
Decatur, Ga., the University of Louis- 
ville, Louisville, Ky., and the University 
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of Kentucky at Lexington, where she ad- 
dressed the women students on “Oppor- 
tunities for Leadership in Education.” 


Professor Ruth Strang addressed the 
members of the American Association for 
Instructors of the Deaf June 24 on “Be- 
ginning Reading Materials for Deaf 
Children.” In July she spoke to a group 
at Springfield College on “The Role of 
the Teacher in Health Education,” and 
at the Health Institute, held at the Hotel 
New Yorker, New York City, on Octo- 
ber 5, she discussed problems of evalua- 
tion of health education. On October 22 
Professor Strang addressed the training 
class in Parent Education, under the aus- 
pices of the Department of Religious 
Education of the Greater New York 
Federation of Churches, on the subject 
“How Children Learn.” On October 29 
she presented a paper on “Home Eco- 
nomics as Guidance” at the Home Eco- 
nomics Section of the New York State 
Teachers Association in Buffalo, N. Y., 
and on November 4 she discussed the 
guidance problems in the Hartford, 
Conn., Schools at a meeting of the Hart- 
ford Principals’ Club. 


Professor Harriet Hayes visited the 
State Normal School at Oneonta, N. Y.., 
on October 6 and participated in a series 
of conferences, arranged by Dean Kath- 
arine H. Tobey, for the discussion of stu- 
dent housing problems. 


On November 5 Professor Esther Lloyd- 
Jones addressed the Kentucky State As- 
sociation of Deans, and on November 6 
she attended a meeting of the American 
Council of Guidance and Personnel Asso- 
ciations at Cincinnati, Ohio. She has ac- 
cepted an invitation to address the New 
York League of Women Voters in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., on November 11 on the sub- 
ject “An Adequate Guidance Program 
for Education.” She will attend the meet- 
ings of the New York State Association 
of Deans immediately afterward. 
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Recent articles published by members of 
the Student Personnel Administration 
staff include the following: Sarah M. 
Sturtevant—“Some Questions Regarding 
the Developing Guidance Movement,” 
The School Review, May 1937; “Some 
Disturbing Conflicts between Theory 
and Practice in Guidance,” School and 
Society, May 22, 1937. Esther Lloyd- 
Jones—‘“What Do We Mean by Guid- 
ance and Personnel in Education?” School 
and Society, August 28, 1937. Ruth 
Strang—“An Evaluation of Reading 
Tests for College Students,” The Role of 
Research in Educational Progress, Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association, 
Official Report of 1937 Meetings; “Three 
R’s for Health Habits,” Journal of 
Health and Physical Education, Septem- 
ber 1937; and “The Improvement of 
Reading in College,” The English Jour- 
nal, September 1937. 


Some of the former students in Student 
Personnel Administration in ‘Teachers 
College have recently been appointed to 
new positions. Miss Marguerite Wood- 
worth, of Lawrence College, Appleton, 
Wis., has been appointed dean of women 
at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. Miss 
Dorothy Gebauer (T.C. 1927) became 
acting dean of women at the University 
of Texas, Austin, Tex., upon the resig- 
nation of Mrs. Ruby Terrill Lomax 
(T.C. 1924). Miss Helen Battrick is now 
dean of women, University of Akron, 
Akron, Ohio. She succeeds Miss Mar- 
jorie Mitchell, who will pursue advanced 
study at Columbia University this year. 
Mrs. Claire Grauel (A.M. 1932) has 
been appointed director of personnel, 
State Teachers College, Troy, Ala., and 
Mrs. Mary Padou Young (T.C. 1937), 
dean of women, University of Omaha. 
Miss Margaret Ruth Smith (Ph.D. 
1937) is director of personnel at Missouri 
State Teachers College, Marysville, Mo., 
and Miss Belle Holaway is dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Slippery 
Rock, Pa. Mrs. Muriel Smith, formerly 
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assistant dean of women at Trenton State 
Teachers College and State Normal 
School, has been appointed dean of women 
at Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., and 
Miss Lola McCollough (A.M. 1931), re- 
cently dean of women at State Teachers 
College, West Chester, Pa., is now dean 
of women, John B. Stetson University, 
Deland, Fla. Miss Susan B. Hill (T.C. 
1937), formerly dean of girls at Lincoln 
High School, Des Moines, Iowa, has been 
made assistant to the dean of women, 
Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, and Miss Marion C. Galton 
(A.M. 1934), of Battle Creek, Mich., 
now holds the position of dean of girls, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. Mrs. Florence Ingh- 
ram (T.C. 1937) is head of residence, 
Pomona College, Claremont, Calif.; Miss 
Dorothy Wasley is assistant dean of 
women, State Teachers College, Mans- 
field, Pa.; and Miss Esther Knoer (A.M. 
1937) is dean of girls, High School, Bur- 
lington, N. J. Miss Marian Hadlock, 
formerly head of residence at West Vir- 
ginia University, is now assistant to the 
dean of girls, Phoenix Union High School, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


History 


Professor Henry Johnson is offering the 
course Literature of American History 
during the present year under the Faculty 
of Political Science in Columbia Univer- 
sity. 


Professor Merle Curti, who joined the 
Department in July, spoke to the Henry 
Johnson Club on the Huntington Library 
at Los Angeles, where he was in residence 
during a part of last year. Professor 
Geoffrey Bruun also addressed the club, 
discussing some outstanding personalities 
in history. 


Professor Erling Hunt taught at the 
Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colo., during June. In July he 
spoke at a joint conference of English 
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and social studies teachers at Syracuse 
University, on “Problems in the Teaching 
of Modern History.” 


Audio-Visual Aids for Teachers, by Pro- 
fessor Mary E. Townsend, and Miss Alice 
G. Stewart of the Lincoln School, was 
published early in the summer by H. W. 
Wilson Company. It is a companion vol- 
ume to Guides to Study Materials for 
Teachers, published a year ago. 


Horace Mann School 


Professor Rollo G. Reynolds and Miss 
Helen Atkinson attended the Conference 
of the Commission on Better Relations 
between School and College, held at At- 
lantic City, N. J., October 8 to 11. On 
October 6, Dr. R. W. Tyler held confer- 
ences in connection with the second level 
of the evaluation study at the Horace 
Mann School. The Eighth and Eleventh 
Years’ work was considered, the Seventh 
and Tenth Years having been emphasized 
last year. 


New members of the faculty this year 
include three Horace Mann graduates— 
Miss Amy Bishop, English; Miss Faith 
Fitch, biology; Miss Marguerite C. 
Tamblyn, second year co-ordinated pro- 
gram. Other new teachers are Miss Edith 
R. Soule, first grade; Mrs. Leonor A. 
Ebey, fourth grade; Mr. Benjamin Hill, 
sixth grade; Miss Marcelete Gordon, 
first year co-ordinated program; Miss 
Gertrude C. Peirce, assistant in English; 
Mrs. Beth Neal Osbourn, music; Mrs. 
Virginia Van Verst Curtis, household 
arts; and Mrs. Anne R. Allen, assistant 
in the kindergarten. 

Miss Dorothy Evans, teacher of the 
first year co-ordinated program last year, 
and Miss Gertrude Wylie, teacher of 
biology, resigned in June to be married. 


Professor Reynolds delivered an address 
over the radio on October 7 under the 
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auspices of the New York State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers on the topic 
“Education in a World Community.” 


Professor Reynolds and members of the 
staff are offering an extramural course in 
Cedarhurst, L. I., this semester. Extra- 
mural courses are also being given by 
Miss Mary Harden at Patchogue, L. I.; 
Mrs. Beatrice D. Hurley at Fairfield and 
Bridgeport, Conn.; and Mr. Alton I. 
Lockhart at Gloversville, N. Y. 


The pageant presented last May by the 
students of the Horace Mann Schools in 
celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the School, and as their contribution 
to the Centennial celebrations of the coun- 
try honoring Horace Mann, received a 
great deal of favorable comment, and the 
National Education Association asked 
permission to print the text of Lampa- 
dephoroi: Those Who Bear the Torch. 
This book has recently been published 
and may be obtained from the Committee 
on the Horace Mann Centennial, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The prices are: Cloth bound, $1.00; 
paper bound, 50 cents; discounts on quan- 
tities. 

The play develops the theme of man’s 
eternal quest for truth and knowledge 
among the peoples of the ages. Much 
study and research went into the prepara- 
tion of the pageant. In several episodes 
the factual data were rearranged in order 
to contribute to dramatic values, but the 
larger truths, as represented by the view- 
points of the central characters, have not 
been altered. Written and produced by 
the students themselves, the subject mat- 
ter of the pageant came directly from 
the curriculum. 


The Horace Mann Kindergarten for 
Five-Year-Old Children was published 
recently by the Bureau of Publications of 
Teachers College. It seems particularly 
appropriate at this time, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary of the kindergarten 
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movement and the fiftieth anniversary of 
the founding of the Horace Mann School, 
to present this volume. 


Household Arts 


Professor Cora M. Winchell was a mem- 
ber of the Conference of the Tour of Co- 
operatives, which was held at St. Francis 
Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia, August 9 to 20, under the direc- 
tion of the Co-operative League of the 
United States of America, in co-operation 
with the University. 

The conference included a three-day 
period of informal group discussions with 
the Extension Staff of St. Francis Xavier 
University, under the leadership of Father 
Coady; a five-day tour of co-operatives 
in eastern Nova Scotia and Cape Breton 
Island; and a three-day meeting of the 
Rural and Industrial Conference of one 
thousand to fifteen hundred leaders and 
workers of the Extension Department at 
work in the field, which was held at the 
University. 

There were eighty-six adults in the 
conference group, representing nineteen 
states, the District of Columbia, and four 
provinces in Canada. Dr. J. Henry Car- 
penter, executive secretary of the Brook- 
lyn Church and Mission Federation and 
president of the Christian Co-operative 
Fellowship, was the director of the tour. 


Professor Wilhelmina Spohr was the 
guest speaker at the first monthly meet- 
ing of the Homemaking Teachers of 
Greater New York, on October 4. She 
addressed the group on the general sub- 
ject of problems of modern methods in 
homemaking. 


During the past summer Professor Spohr 
traveled in Ireland, England, and Scot- 
land, and with Miss Grace Reeves, of 
Horace Mann School, took a cruise to 
the North Cape, including many shore 
excursions into Norway. 


Library 


Books on Home and Family Life, pre- 
pared by Miss Ruth Budd with advisory 
assistance from the Household Arts staff, 
has been published by the Bureau of Pub- 
lications of Teachers College. The mail- 
ing price of this publication is thirty-five 
cents. 


Mrs. Mary Warren Leary, formerly as- 
sociated with the Library staff, has re- 
turned from Florida and will again be 
a member of the staff while her husband 
continues work toward his Doctor’s de- 
gree at Columbia University. 


Miss Margaret Rufsvold has been ap- 
pointed supervisor of the School Library 
Laboratory to succeed Miss Ruth Budd. 
Miss Budd has joined the faculty of the 
New Jersey College for Women Library 
School at New Brunswick, N. J. 


The summer issues of Classroom Litera- 
ture gave particular attention to the 
selection of books for schools. The July 
issue presented a list of outstanding new 
books for grades 1 to 12; the August 
issue, a discussion of how to judge the 
value of juvenile books. 


Professor Carter Alexander addressed 
Epsilon Pi Tau (Industrial Arts Fra- 
ternity) at Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N. J., October 15, on “Get- 
ting Under Way in a Co-operative Re- 
search.” The fraternity is starting a co- 
operative study of the present status and 
historical development of industrial arts 
in New Jersey. 


As a continuation of the series of guides 
to the professional literature of educa- 
tion, Professor Alexander is editing for 
publication three guides: Teaching of 
American Literature; Industrial Arts; 
and Handicapped Children. Until pub- 
lication the original manuscripts of these 
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guides produced by the student authors 
may be used in Professor Alexander’s 
office. 


Professor Alexander, on October 29, at- 
tended a meeting of the Awards Com- 
mittee of the American Educational Re- 
search Association in Washington, D. C. 
This committee is evaluating for special 
mention the outstanding one or two pieces 
of research made in recent years in each 
major area of education. 


“Library Aladdin Lamps for Schoolmen” 
is the title of Professor Carter Alexan- 
der’s article in The School Executive for 
October. This article was the address 
which Professor Alexander gave at the 
summer schoolmen’s banquet at the Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Tex., this year. 


Lincoln School 


Miss Tompsie Baxter gave two courses, 
History of Education, and Reading in the 
Upper Elementary Grades, in the sum- 
mer school of the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 


Mrs. Marjorie Heath Bingham is serv- 
ing on the New York Section of the 
Executive Committee of the American 
Camping Association and on the Re- 
search Committee on the Study of Amer- 
ican Youth Hostels of the same organi- 
zation. 


French Reading and Practice, by Helen 
Céliéres, was published recently by the 
Globe Book Company, New York City. 
During the summer, Madame Céliéres 
gave courses in Modern Methods of 
Teaching French and Intermediate Con- 
versational French, as well as a course 
in conversational French for candidates 
for the Master’s degree, at McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal, Can. 


A unit of study entitled Bells and Bell- 
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ringing was published recently by Dr. 
Satis N. Coleman through the National 


Tuberculosis Association, New York 
City. 
“The Library in the Modern High 


School,” a paper read by Professor Les- 
ter Dix before the School Librarians As- 
sociation of Philadelphia last spring, was 
published in the June first issue of The 
Library Journal. On June 21 Professor 
Dix gave a commencement address, 
“Three Wisdoms,” at the Haldane Cen- 
tral School, Cold Spring, N. Y., and on 
August 9 he spoke on “Activities in the 
Elementary School Program” at the 
Summer Session conference on the Lin- 
coln School program. During the Teach- 
ers Guild Associates conference devoted 
to discussion of “Youth in a Democratic 
Society,” held at Netcong, N. J., October 
1 to 3, Professor Dix gave an address 
and led a discussion on “How Can School 
Administration Embody the Democratic 
Ideal?” 


Mr. Hubert M. Evans is a member of 
the Committee on Reports and Records 
of the Commission on the Relation of 


School and College. 


Mr. Henry C. Fenn taught for six weeks 
during the summer under Dr. Alice V. 
Keliher in the Demonstration School at 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


Mr. Edwin S. Fulcomer gave a course 
entitled “Communication of Ideas of the 
Modern World in Our Community,” at 
Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala., 
during the past summer, teaching a dem- 
onstration group of thirteen- and four- 
teen-year-olds. He spoke at the State 
Meeting of Teachers of English at Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., on “English in an Integrat- 
ing Curriculum,” and addressed the Cur- 
riculum Study Group of Alabama College 
on “The Arts in a State Curricular Pro- 
gram.” 
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Mr. Harry Beck Green did demonstra- 
tion teaching in Fine Arts for Teachers 
in the department of Elementary Educa- 
tion of the University of Nebraska, Lin- 
coln, Neb., during its summer session. 
Mr. Green has been invited to exhibit in 
a showing of modern hand-woven textiles 
to be held at the San Francisco Museum 
of Fine Arts next spring. 


About forty children from Horace Mann 
and Lincoln Schools were among those 
under the charge of Mr. Colba F. Gucker 
at Camp Lincoln and Camp Whippoor- 
will during July and August. 


Professor L. Thomas Hopkins’ latest 
publication is entitled Integration: Its 
Meaning and Application (D. Appleton- 
Century Company, New York City). 


In June Professor Hopkins participated 
in the curriculum conferences at Central 
Washington College of Education, El- 
lensburg, Wash., which were devoted to 
discussion of curriculum making and in- 
tegration. On June 21 and 22, under the 
auspices of the Curriculum Conference 
of the University of Idaho, he lectured 
at Moscow, Idaho, on “The Emerging 
Secondary School Curriculum” and “The 
School Administrator and the Curricu- 
lum.” At the State College of Wash- 
ington, Pullman, Wash., on June 23 he 
addressed the summer school faculty and 
students, and on July 28 he gave a talk 
to the Teachers College Curriculum Club 
entitled “My Impressions of Mexico.” 


Mr. C. Robert Hutchcroft visited in the 
Scandinavian countries during the sum- 
mer, investigating arts and crafts there. 


“How to Begin on Curriculum Change 
in High Schools” was the title of a lec- 
ture given by Miss Elmina R. Lucke at 
the Regional Conference on Curriculum 
of the Georgia State Department of Edu- 
cation at Athens, Ga., on July 15. Miss 
Lucke also gave two courses in the Grad- 
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uate School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia—Curriculum Construc- 
tion in Secondary Schools, and Funda- 
mentals of Curriculum. 


“Alexander Hamilton’s Debts: A Foot- 
note to History,” by Josephine J. Mayer 
and Robert A. East, will be published in 
October in New York History, the maga- 
zine of the New York Historical Asso- 
ciation. 


Miss Kathern McKinnon was director of 
the June Intersession course in Nursery 
School Experience. 


Mr. Lawrence Riggs gave a talk to the 
members of the High Twelve Club of 
Modesto, Calif., on “Experiences in In- 
ternational Understandings and Ap- 
preciations.” 


Miss Alice Schoelkopf recently addressed 
the State Teachers Association of Ver- 
mont at Rutland, Vt., on “Evaluation of 
Art Activities.” She is now participating 
in group meetings of the Aikin commit- 
tees on art. 


Miss Lilian Stevens was a demonstration 
teacher of Grade Six and gave a course 
in Principles of Education during June 
and July at the summer session of Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga. 


In June Mr. Benjamin J. R. Stolper gave 
a three-day lecture series on “Creative 
Method” at Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, and in July he taught a two-weeks’ 
course in creative method at Colorado 
State College of Education, Greeley, 
Colo. 


The World Is Round, by Rose Wyler, 
was published recently by Edward Stern 
& Co., Philadelphia, as a member of the 
Picture Scripts series of reading books for 
young children, edited by Lincoln School 
staff members. Miss Wyler also collabo- 
rated with W. W. McSpadden Whitman 
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in publishing Oil Comes to Us and Elec- 
tricity Comes to Us. 


Mathematics 


Professor W. D. Reeve attended a three- 
day session of the Joint Commission on 
“The Place of Mathematics in Secondary 
Education,’ which was held at the 
Teachers College Country Club on Sep- 
tember 2, 3, and 4. This Commission is 
attempting to set up the aims of general 
education and then to show what the role 
of mathematics in that education should 


be. 


Professor A. A. Bennett of Brown Uni- 
versity, who was a visiting professor last 
year in the department of Mathematics, 
spoke to the Mathematics Conference 
during the Summer Session at the Lin- 
coln School on the topic, “Algebra as a 
Language.” 


Dr. Arnold Dresden, professor of mathe- 
matics at Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa., is a visiting professor at 
Teachers College, giving courses in 
Mathematics on Saturdays this year. 


Music Education 


Dr. Willem van de Wall has been ap- 
pointed professor of music at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky., en- 
tering upon his duties there in September. 
He is, however, keeping in touch with 
two courses listed in the Teachers Col- 
lege Announcement for the year 1937- 
1938—Music in Normal Living, and 
Problems in Personal and Institutional 
Music. Dr. van de Wall conducted the 
first class on September 25, and will be 
in charge of the final session in January. 
The same procedure will be followed in 
the second semester. During the rest of 
the period these courses will be conducted 
by Miss Marion Rous, director of the 


Henry Street Music Settlement in New 
York City. 


Miss Lilla Belle Pitts addressed the stu- 
dents of the State Normal School at 
Potsdam, N. Y., on October 1, and on 
October 6 took part in the program of 
the Pennsylvania State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Harrisburg. 


Professor Peter W. Dykema spoke before 
the music section of the Long Island Di- 
vision of the New York State Teachers 
Association October 8 on “Art, a Proj- 
ect or an Experience.” His address was 
followed by a forum discussion in which 
the leaders were Mr. Whipple of East 
Hampton, Miss Garbade of Floral Park, 
Mr. Paul Van Bodegraven of Port 
Washington, and Mr. Sidney Barron of 
Farmingdale. 


On October 22 Professor Dykema di- 
rected a chorus of five hundred high 
school students at the State Teachers 
Meeting in Chattanooga, Tenn. 


On October 29 Professor N. L. Church 
addressed the Maryland State Teachers 
Association at its convention in Balti- 
more, Md. 


During October Professor Alice E. Bivins 
visited and conferred with the teachers 
and supervisors of music in Cedarhurst, 
L. I., in connection with their music 
program for the year. 


Normal School Education 


Professor William C. Bagley spent three 
days in Washington during September 
working with Dr. Payson Smith, who is 
preparing a report for the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Education. 


Professor Bagley addressed the student 
body of the New Jersey State Normal 
School at Newark October 29, on the 
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occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the founding of the college. 


Standard Practices in Teaching, by Wil- 
liam C. Bagley and Marion Macdonald 
Cobb, has appeared in an Arabic trans- 
lation by S. M. Saidy, published in Bagh- 
dad. A Spanish translation of the same 
book will be published shortly in Santiago, 
Chile. This translation is by Miss Irma 
Salas, a daughter of Dr. D. E. Salas, who 
in 1914 published a Spanish translation 
of Professor Bagley’s first book. 


Dr. Margaret Kiely, who served as an 
associate in Normal School Education in 
1928-1929 and in the Summer Session, 
1929, has been appointed dean of 
women, Queens College, Flushing, L. I. 
For several years Dr. Kiely was principal 
of the Bridgeport City Normal School, 
Bridgeport, Conn. She has been a member 
of the Board of Trustees of Teachers 
College for some time. 


Professor E. S. Evenden visited the State 
Normal School at Geneseo, N. Y., on 
July 7. He addressed the student body in 
the forenoon, and in the afternoon dis- 
cussed with the faculty the problem of 
professionalization of subject matter. 


Professor Florence B. Stratemeyer spoke 
at the meetings of the North Central In- 
diana Teachers Association, October 21 
and 22. She addressed the Primary Sec- 
tion, the Intermediate Section, and the 
English and Commercial groups. 


Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education 


Miss Charlotte Garrison is on leave of 
absence for the current academic year. 
Miss Alice Thorn is now in charge of 
the five-year-old children in the depart- 
ment of Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten—First Grade Education, assisted by 
Mrs. Gretchen Murray and Miss Isobel 


Turnbull. Mrs. Emma Sheehy is in 
charge of the four-year-olds, with Miss 
Lois Green assisting her. 


A new venture of the Department is a 
course in which students are learning to 
write scripts for movies and radio for 
young children. The course (Education 
231A5) aims to be limited to our own 
field of work and to be exceedingly prac- 
tical. It is hoped that a contribution to 
the movie and radio fields may eventually 
come out of the endeavors of this limited 
group of students. 


Miss Mary Gutteridge, from Australia, 
is a visiting associate this year in the de- 
partment of Nursery School and Kin- 
dergarten—First Grade Education. Miss 
Gutteridge was a student member of the 
Department in 1929. She has also studied 
at London University and was a pioneer 
worker in the field of nursery school and 
kindergarten in Melbourne, Australia. 


Miss Agnes Burke addressed a teachers 
meeting in Eveleth, Minn., on September 
6. Her topic was “The Social Organiza- 
tion of the School.” She also addressed 
a group in Virginia, Minn., on the same 
topic. 


Miss Alice Thorn visited Japan and 
China during the summer. She was met 
at Yokohama by a group of Japanese 
and American teachers, many of whom 
were former students of the department 
of Nursery School and Kindergarten- 
First Grade Education. She spoke at the 
Japan Kindergarten Union Conference 
held at Karuizawa and also at the Pre- 
school and Kindergarten Section of the 
World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions in Tokyo. Her Royal Highness 
Princess Kuninomiya, Countess Sanjo, 
the younger sister of the Empress, at- 
tended the meetings of this section. 
With Miss Edith Conard, Miss Thorn 
visited Lambuth Training School at 
Osaka, Tokyo Eiwa Jo Gakko at Tokyo, 
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Shinai Kindergarten at Nara, the Soai 
Kindergarten in Kyoto, and the Meiui 
Public Elementary School in Osaka. 


During the summer, Miss Conard was 
leader of the Association for Childhood 
Education field trip to Japan, Korea, and 
China. She attended the Japan Kinder- 
garten Union in Karuizawa and the 
World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciation Conference in Tokyo. She was 
Secretary for the Preschool and Kinder- 
garten sections of the latter organiza- 
tion. 


Miss Conard’s book Work for Ten 
Fingers, a guide book on typewriting for 
children, attractively illustrated by Mrs. 
Gretchen Murray, teacher in kinder- 
garten, has been published recently by the 
A. N. Palmer Company, New York City. 


Former students and friends of Profes- 
sor Patty S. Hill who presented her with 
a memorial fund on her fortieth anni- 
versary of teaching, in 1927, will be in- 
terested to know that one of the educa- 
tional projects now made possible by this 
fund is a co-operative family camp on a 
one hundred acre farm not far from New 
York City, purchased for the Commu- 
nity Association for Co-operative Educa- 
tion. This is an organization formed by 
a group of parents recently working in 
the old Jewish Seminary building, 535 
West 123rd Street, under the direction 
of Dr. Agnes Snyder, who, with them, 
is developing a neighborhood co-opera- 


tive movement for bettering family wel- 
fare. 


A letter in Japanese, directed to Profes- 
sor Hill, when translated read as fol- 
lows: “As your good name is well known 
to the people of Japan, Mr. Kokan Ya- 
suma, General Secretary of the National 
League of Kindergartens and Nurseries 
of Japan, requests a message to be read 
at their first meeting at Osaka on No- 
vem':r §.” Professor Hill answered, 


commending this new movement to pro- 
tect the youngest members of society, es- 
pecially during the tragedies of war, 
which tend to fall heavily on the weakest 
and most helpless members. She also 
stated that she hoped this meeting might 
pave the way for a future world organ- 
ization to protect innocent, helpless chil- 
dren, irrespective of difference in race, 
nationality, and creed, from the horrors 
of war. 


Invitations to Professor Hill to co-op- 
erate in celebrating the one hundredth 
anniversary of the kindergarten move- 
ment are coming from a large number of 
cities. 


Nursing Education 


Professors Isabel Stewart and Lillian A. 
Hudson attended the Quadrennial Con- 
gress of the International Council of 
Nurses held in London, England, in July. 
Professor Stewart was reappointed chair- 
man of the Education Committee of the 
International Council of Nurses and also 
representative of that organization on 
the Committee of Management of the 
Florence Nightingale International Foun- 
dation. 


The Curriculum Committee of the Na- 
tional League of Nursing Education, of 
which Professor Stewart is chairman, 
has completed a three-year study on the 
Nursing School Curriculum. In addition 
to a number of articles and bulletins, the 
Committee has prepared the following 
publications: A Curriculum Guide for 
Schools of Nursing, A Library Handbook 
for Schools of Nursing, A Basic Book 
List for Schools of Nursing, and Illustra- 
tive Materials for Use in Nursing 
Schools. The Curriculum Committee had 
its headquarters at Teachers College, 
and many members of the College staff, 
student body, and alumnae participated 
in the project. 
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Professor Elizabeth C. Burgess attended 
the meetings of the New York State 
Nurses’ Association held during the week 


of September 27 at Lake Placid, N. Y. 


Miss Virginia Henderson addressed a 
group of teachers and supervisors of the 
Municipal Hospitals at Bellevue Hospi- 
tal, New York City, on October 15. The 
title of her address was “The Arrange- 
ment and Conduct of the Nursing Arts 
Courses in the Recent Revision of the 
League Curriculum.” Miss Henderson 
also addressed the meeting of the Penn- 
sylvania State Nurses’ Association, Al- 
toona, Pa., on October 27 on the subject 
“Planning Nursing Care.” 


Physical Education 


Professor Jesse Feiring Williams spoke 
at the meetings of the Provincial Asso- 
ciation of Protestant Teachers of Que- 
bec, Can., on October 8. At the general 
meeting his topic was “Some Essentials in 
Education,” and at the Physical Educa- 
tion Section meeting, “Quo Vadis?” 
Professor Williams also attended the 
Southeast Missouri Teachers College 
Conference, at Cape Girardeau, Mo., 
where he spoke on the same topics. 


On October 28 and November 4, Profes- 
sor Williams gave two lectures to the 
West Side Branch of the Y.W.C.A., 
New York City, on the subject “Health 
—a Quality of Life.” 


Dr. Herbert J. Stack recently completed 
an extensive university lecture tour, cov- 
ering more than twelve thousand miles in 
sixteen states. He lectured and gave 
demonstrations in the interest of safety 
in twenty-eight summer sessions, in- 
cluding the University of Washington 
and colleges in California, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Illinois, Michigan, and 
other states. In addition to his work in 
college summer sessions he gave a series 
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of lectures in six state and regional police 
schools, including the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation School in Washington, 


D. C. 


On October 12 Professor F. W. Ma- 
roney spoke before the members of the 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Kiwanis Club at a 
luncheon meeting. On October 15 he de- 
livered the commencement address to the 
nurses of Grasslands Hospital, Valhalla, 
N. Y. His topic was “The Wise Use of 


Leisure Time.” 


Professor Clifford L. Brownell addressed 
the Department of Superintendence of 
the South Carolina Education Associa- 
tion, composed of superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and supervisors, at their annual 
convention on October 15. His topic was 
“Health and Physical Education in Our 
Public Schools.” On October 29 Profes- 
sor Brownell addressed the Central 
Western Zone Health and Physical Edu- 
cation Association in Rochester, N. Y., 
on the subject of credit for health and 
physical education. 


Secondary Education 


During the Summer Session the Depart- 
ment sponsored two luncheons and one 
dinner for the social and professional en- 
joyment of students of Secondary Edu- 
cation. At a luncheon on July 16, Pro- 
fessor Ralph W. Tyler of Ohio State 
University discussed measurement phases 
of the programs of the schools partici- 
pating in the so-called “Aikin Experi- 
ment”; at a dinner meeting on July 22, 
Professor Francis T. Spaulding pre- 
sented interesting phases of the Regents’ 
Inquiry into the Character and Cost of 
Public Education in New York State; 
and at a luncheon on July 27, Dr. Edwin 
A. Lee, director of the National Occu- 
pations Conference, explained the part 
that that organization is able and eager 
to play in school guidance programs. 
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The faculty members of the Secondary 
Education Club were hosts to students in 
Secondary Education at a tea on Sep- 
tember 30. Professor E. K. Fretwell 
acted as master of ceremonies and Pro- 
fessor Maxie N. Woodring and Profes- 
sor Thomas H. Briggs told of “off- 
campus” activities that they believed stu- 
dents would find interesting. 


On October 23 Professor Briggs attended 
in Washington a meeting of the Plan- 
ning Committee of the Department of 
Secondary School Principals. This com- 
mittee is actively engaged in popularizing 
the reports on the Issues and the Func- 
tions of Secondary Education. Mr. Wal- 
ter E. Myer, field secretary, is visiting 
and aiding many discussion groups that 
have been organized in various parts of 
the country. 


Professor Briggs has this fall presented 
to principals and teachers in several 
communities in and near New York the 
reports on the Issues and the Functions 
of Secondary Education by the Commit- 
tee on Orientation, of which he was 
chairman. 


The response by Professor Thomas H. 
Briggs at the dinner given in his honor 
at the New Orleans meeting of the De- 
partment of Secondary School Principals 
has been published in the supplement to 
the Department Bulletin 65 and also in 
the November issue of the Junior-Senior 
High School Clearing House. 


Professor Briggs’s article, “An Unculti- 
vated Field,” which appeared in the May 
issue of Teachers College Record and in 
the North Central Association Quarterly 
for October, was summarized in the 
September issue of Education Digest. 


On October 20 Professor Briggs spoke 
in Philadelphia, Pa., at memorial serv- 
ices Commemorative of the life and work 


of the late Dr. Lucy L. W. Wilson, 
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formerly principal of the South Philadel- 
phia High School for Girls. 


Dr. Will French (Ph.D. 1934), has 
joined the faculty as professor of edu- 
cation. Professor French came to his new 
position from the superintendency of pub- 
lic schools at Long Beach, Calif. Former 
positions held by him were the superin- 
tendency at Tulsa, Okla., and the high 
school principalship at Lincoln, Neb. 


At the second Sunday evening meeting 
of the Graduate Club, Professor Fret- 
well spoke to the members on the timely 
subject of “Your Extracurricular Life 


While in New York.” 


“What Can the School Do in Character 
Education?” was the subject of an ad- 
dress given by Professor Fretwell on 
October 8 before the Vermont State 
Teachers Association at Rutland, Vt. 


Professor Fretwell addressed the Mid- 
western District Convention of the Penn- 
sylvania State Education Association at 
New Castle, Pa., on October 22, speak- 
ing on “The Relation of the Teacher to 
Educational Administration.” 


Professor Fretwell has been re-elected a 
member of the National Executive Board 
of the Boy Scouts of America for a term 
of three years. 


Miss Eunice Ann Lloyd, who for six 
years has been history supervisor at 
Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, N. C., is 
assisting Professor Woodring this year. 
Miss Lloyd succeeds Mr. James Moyer, 
who is now assistant professor of edu- 
cation at Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 


Mr. George H. Armacost, instructor in 
Junior High School Organization and 
Administration at Teachers College dur- 
ing recent Summer Sessions, has resigned 
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as principal of Shore High School, Euclid, 
Ohio, to become associate professor of 
education at the College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


Mr. Earl H. Hanson, for three sum- 
mers an assistant in Professor Briggs’s 
course, The Improvement of Instruction, 
has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Rock Island, Ill., where he was prin- 
cipal of the high school. 


Mr. Harold Spears, director of research 
in the Evansville, Ind., public schools and 
Summer Session assistant to Professor 
Fretwell, is the author of a new book, 
Experiences in Building a Curriculum. 
Macmillan Company is the publisher. 


Dr. Galen Jones (Ph.D. 1935), princi- 
pal of the high school in Plainfield, N. J., 
gave courses in High School Administra- 
tion and in Extracurricular Activities at 
Pennsylvania State College, State Col- 
lege, Pa., during the past summer. Dr. 
Walters Dyde (Ph.D. 1929), of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., 
taught during the summer session at 
Harvard University. During the past 
summer Mr. Eli C. Foster, principal of 
Central High School, Tulsa, Okla., 
taught courses in High School Adminis- 
tration at George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


Professor Hubert H. Mills of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colo., is 
spending the present semester at Teach- 
ers College doing research work. 


Mr. Milford Franks, principal of the 
Cristobal High School in the Panama 
Canal Zone, is again in residence at 
Teachers College, completing work on 
his dissertation. 


Mr. Eugene Youngert, formerly princi- 
pal of the high school in Rock Island, IIL., 
is general assistant in the Department 
this year. 


Speech Education 


Mrs. Jane Dorsey Zimmerman talked to 
the parents and teachers of The River- 
side School, Riverside, Conn., at their 
first meeting of the fall, on October 5, 
on the topic “The Speech of Children 
and Parents.” 


Bureau of Educational Service* 


The following appointments of Teachers 
College Alumni are reported by the Bu- 
reau of Educational Service: 


Abbott, Mary (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of English, Waynflete School, 
Portland, Me. 

Addleman, Helen G., appointed teacher 
of music, Dennis Junior High School, Rich- 
mond, Ind. 

Albert, Berthe C., appointed teacher of 
French, Barnard School for Girls, New 
York City. 

Allen, Clara M. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
general secretary, Kensington’ Branch 
Y.W.C.A., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Allen, Stanley F. (A.M. 1933), appointed 
business manager and head of business de- 
partment, Holmes Junior College, Good- 
man, Miss. 

Allison, John R. (A.M. 1928), appointed 
instructor in mathematics, Franklin School, 
New York City. 

Alsdorf, Ethel M. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of second grade, Logo School, Logo 
Colony, Aruba, N.W.I. 

Anckner, Ada (A.M. 1936), appointed 
school librarian, Floral Park, N. Y. 

Anderson, Florence Stewart, appointed 
elementary school supervisor, Haldane 
Central School, Cold Spring, N. Y. 

Angle, Oakie (B.S. 1929), appointed di- 
rector of teacher training, Milligan Col- 
lege, Johnson City, Tenn. 

Armacost, George H. (A.M. 1930), ap- 

* Any student who is taking or has taken 
twelve points of work at Teachers College or 
any graduate of Teachers College may register 
with the Bureau of Educational Service. No fee 
is charged. For full information write to the 
Bureau for copies of its booklet, Employment of 
Teachers and Administrators. 
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pointed associate professor of education, 
College of William and Mary, Williams- 
burg, Va. 

Armbruster, Walter S., appointed super- 
visor of music, Public Schools, Needham, 
Mass. 

Averill, Rebecca (A.M. 1933), appointed 
instructor in physical education, Florida 
State College for Women, 

Bagster-Collins, R. Denzil (A.M. 1932), 
appointed head of English Department, 
State Normal School, Lyndon Center, Vt. 

Bailey, Marian King, appointed instruc- 
tor in homemaking, Memorial Junior High 
School, San Diego, Calif. 

Baker, Henrietta, appointed teacher of 
music, Junior and Senior High School, 
Rockville, Md. 

Ball, Edith L. (A.M. 1927), appointed 
supervisor of recreation for Maryland, 
under N.Y.A. and W.P.A., Baltimore, Md. 

Bandeen, Edith (B.S. 1936), appointed 
assistant director of residences, Sarah 
Lawrence School, Bronxville, N. Y. 

Barnes, Mary Emma (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in nutrition, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Batchelder, Lloyd E. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of commercial subjects, 
Junior High School, Darien, Conn. 

Baylis, Hubert V. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Murray 
Avenue School, Larchmont, N. Y. 

Bechtel, Cordelia, appointed teacher of 
fourth grade, Brunswick School, Green- 
wich, Conn. 

Bechtold, Ray H. (A.M. 1929), appointed 
principal, Baldwin High School, Birming- 
ham, Mich. 

Beckwith, Cornelia L. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in art and _ clothing, 
Rhode Island State College, Kingston, R. I. 

Beeks, Margaret, appointed critic of up- 
per elementary grades, Demonstration 
School. Limestone College, Gaffney, S. C. 

Behm, Margaret E. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in science, Milwaukee 
Downer Seminary, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Bergstrom, Charlotte M., appointed in- 
structor in physical education, University 
of Wyoming, Laramie, Wyo. 

Bloxton, Betty Dandridge (A.M. 1937), 
appointed teacher of science and mathe- 
matics, Salem Academy, Winston-Salem, 
N. C. 

Borgwald, Edna (A.M. 1935), appointed 


Tallahassee. 
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supervisor of Public 
Swarthmore, Pa. 

Bourquardez, Virginia D., appointed in- 
structor in physical education, Texas State 
College for Women, Denton, Tex. 

Bowen, Frances B. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed dietitian, St. Luke’s and Children’s 
Homeopathic Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Brewer, Mary E., appointed teacher of 
music, Alexis I. du Pont Special School, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Brigham, Annette (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed first grade critic teacher, State 
Normal School, Oswego, N. Y. 

Brock, Wells, appointed teacher of Eng- 
lish, Weylister School, Milford, Conn. 

Broder, Selma (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of health and physical education, 
Junior High School, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Brott, G. Marie (A.M. 1936), appointed 
instructor in psychology, Knox School, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 

Brown, Kenneth G., appointed teacher of 
science, North Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Browning, Marjorie G., appointed as- 
sistant in department of hygiene and physi- 
cal education, Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Brucker, Mildred A. (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, seventh 
and eighth grades and high school, Nunda, 
N. Y. 

Buchanan, Doris (A.M. 1933), appointed 
itinerant teacher trainer, Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Tex. 

Bugbee, Martha H. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Buley, Olive, appointed teacher of ele- 
mentary grades, Public School, Allaben, 
N. Y. 

Butler, Charles H., appointed instructor 
in mathematics, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Cain, Ruth E. (A.M. 1931), appointed 
nursery school teacher, The New School, 
Reading, Pa. 

Campagna, Gerard, appointed teacher of 
French, High School, Berlin, N. H. 

Campbell, Elizabeth (A.M. 1928), ap- 
pointed assistant in home management, 
Special School for Ungraded Children, 
Davenport, Iowa. 

Campbell, James W., appointed teacher 
of English, Union County Regional High 
School, Springfield, N. J. 


music, Schools, 
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Campbell, W. E., appointed instructor in 
accounting, University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Caraman, Acabie (A.M. 1937), appointed 
Girl Reserve Secretary, Uptown Y.W.C.A., 
New York City. 

Carleton, Dorothy S. (B.S. 1937), ap- 
pointed supervisor of art, Public Schools, 
Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Carnahan, William J. (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Teaneck, N. J. 

Carp, Bernard (A.M. 1934), appointed 
executive director of Jewish Community 
Center, Troy, N. Y. 

Caughey, Mary (A.M. 1936), appointed 
instructor in biology, East Carolina Teach- 
ers College, Greenville, N. C. 

Cayley, Harry (Ed.D. 1937), appointed 
instructor in English, Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo. 

Charlton, John S., appointed instructor 
in printing, High School, Belleville, N. J. 

Chenault, Prince, appointed teacher of 
retailing and social science, High School, 
Highland Park, N. J. 

Chmel, Georgette (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Westchester Division of New York Hospi- 
tal, White Plains, N. Y. 

Clark, Hazel (A.M. 1926), appointed 
assistant director of residence, Florida 
State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 

Clark, Zelma, appointed kindergarten 
teacher, Public School, Hempstead, L. I. 

Cohen, Laura (B.S. 1937), appointed 
teacher of commercial subjects, Therese 
Aub Secretarial School, New York City. 

Cokeley, Addie M. (A.M. 1929), ap- 
pointed head of home economics depart- 
ment, West Virginia Wesleyan College, 
Buckhannon, W. Va. 

Colegrove, Faye Lorene, appointed 
teacher of girls’ physical education, High 
School, Grand Island, Neb. 

Collins, Rhoda C. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, School 
for the Deaf, Trenton, N. J. 

Collyer, Marguerite M. (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed school nurse and teacher of health, 
Central School, Lake Mahopac, N. Y. 

Conley, Elisabeth (A.M. 1936), appointed 
kindergarten critic teacher, Pennsylvania 
State Teachers College, Slippery Rock, Pa. 

Conoboy, Catharine (A.M. 1931), ap- 
pointed supervisor of upper elementary 
grades, Public Schools, Flint, Mich. 


Conrad, Emma Lorraine (A.M. 1936), 
appointed teacher of geography, High 
School, Brookline, Mass. 

Cornelius, Sara R., appointed teacher of 
first grade, Garden Country Day School, 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 

Cortner, Della Margaret, appointed as- 
sistant in English, Lander College, Green- 
wood, S. C. 

Costello, M. Elizabeth, appointed super- 
visor of languages and dramatics, Univer- 
sity High School, University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Ore. 

Coutant, Victor, appointed instructor in 
Latin and German, Ohio State University 
School, Columbus, Ohio. 

Cowart, Elah (A.M. 1933), appointed 
teacher of special class, Stevenson School, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Cowgell, Corinne, appointed teacher of 
English and journalism, High School, 
Greenville, Miss. 

Coyle, Anne (M.S. 1935), appointed 
administrative dietitian, St. Vincent’s Hos- 
pital, New York City. 

Crayton, Sherman, appointed professor 
of elementary education, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Crecelius, Lottie (A.M. 1936), appointed 
administrative dietitian, St. Mary’s Hospi- 
tal, Rochester, Minn. 

Crenshaw, Mary E. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed instructor in fine arts, Edgewood 
Park Junior College, Briarcliff Manor, 
N. Y. 

Crocker, Robert H., appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Rumson, 
i 3 

Crosby, Margaret (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed dean of girls, El Monte Union 
High School, El Monte, Calif. 

Crumley, Mary Ellen, appointed teacher 
of physical education, Dwight Morrow 
High School, Englewood, N. J. 

Culberson, James M. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed director of physical education, 
Boys’ Clubs of Boston, Mass. 

Curnutt, Vivian Lee (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed extension specialist in Home Fur- 
nishings, University of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

Curtis, V. Jean, appointed teacher of mu- 
sic, High School, Catonsville, Md. 

Curtiss, Vienna (A.M. 1935), appointed 
instructor in home economics, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 
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Cutler, Robert B. (A.M. 1935), appointed 
teacher of music, Trinity School, New 
York City. 

Cytron, Melvin Lionel, appointed teacher 
of English and speech, Franklin Junior 
High School, Long Beach, Calif. 

Davis, Elsie M., appointed school nurse 
and teacher of health, South Huntington 
Schools, Huntington, N. Y. 

Decker, Bernice L. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Battin 
High School, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Delaney, Vern D., appointed instructor in 
music education, Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

Denton, Elizabeth (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed teacher of corrective physical edu- 
cation, Public Schools, Elmira, N. Y. 

Devereaux, Eugene (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed instructor in organ and theory, 
Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa. 

Devereaux, Margaret C. (A.M. 1936), 
appointed teacher of health education, 
High School of Commerce, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Dickenson, Irma C. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed elementary supervisor, Public 
Schools, Roanoke, Va. 

Dobyns, Lester, appointed teacher of in- 
strumental music, Public Schools, Shreve- 
port, La. 

Dodds, Frances E., appointed leader and 
adviser, Girl Scouts, Inc., New York City. 

Dondore, J. Dorothy, appointed profes- 
sor of English, William Woods College, 
Fulton, Mo. 

Donnelly, Alice I. (A.M. 1932), ap- 
pointed instructor in physical education, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, 
Kan. 

Driscoll, Rita (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of art, Junior and Senior High 
Schools, South Norwalk, Conn. 

Drost, Paul E. (B.S. 1934), appointed 
teacher of social studies, High School, Nor- 
ris, Tenn. 

Dunn, Josephine Joy, appointed teacher 
of French, Holmes High School, Coving- 
ton, Ky. 

Dutterer, Barbara Margaret (A.M. 
1937), appointed assistant in home eco- 
nomics, Peabody High School, Milledge- 
ville, Ga. 

DuVall, Everett W. (A.M. 1930), ap- 
pointed associate director, School of Group 
= Temple University, Philadelphia, 
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Eagin, Catherine L., appointed school 
librarian, High School, Northport, N. Y. 

Edgerton, Avis E., appointed assistant 
professor of health education, Oklahoma 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
Stillwater, Okla. 

Egan, Eileen, appointed teacher of sec- 
ond grade, Ethical Culture School, New 
York City. 

Ellsworth, Leora (A.M. 1930), appointed 
instructor in physical education, State 
Teachers College, Charleston, Ill. 

Evans, Nan E., appointed supervisor of 
social studies, Nassau School, East Orange, 
N. J. 

Everett, Alfred E., appointed assistant 
director, Milwaukee University School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Ewald, Edith V. (A.M. 1932), appointed 
instructor in health and physical education, 
Normal School, Castleton, Vt. 

Ewald, Rose Elizabeth (B.S. 1934), ap- 
pointed teacher of home economics, Benja- 
min Franklin Junior High, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Ewalt, Velma (A.M. 1936), appointed 
teacher of English, High School, Bellport, 
a 

Faulkner, Maurice (A.M. 1936), ap- 
pointed instructor in music education, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 

Fawcett, Mary, appointed instructor in 
dietetics education, University of Florida, 
Gainsville, Fla. 

Finnegan, Charles, appointed teacher of 
sixth grade, Junior High School, Locust 
Valley, N. Y. 

Fish, Marjorie E. (A.M. 1927), ap- 
pointed visiting assistant professor of physi- 
cal education, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Fisher, John J. (A.M. 1934), appointed 
instructor in biology, Manhattan College, 
New York City. 

Fitz Patrick, James (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of science, High School, 
Dumont, N. J. 

Fitzwater, Aldace (A.M. 1935), ap- 
pointed head of department of health and 
physical education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Livingston, Ala. 

Ford, Richard Sayles, appointed teacher 
of mathematics, High School, Spring Val- 
ley, N. Y. 

Foster, Cora Marie (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of mathematics, High 
School, Greenwich, Conn. 
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Foster, Nell Martin, appointed assistant 
nursery school teacher, Bethlehem Day 
Nursery, New York City. 

Fox, Charles Emerson, Jr. (A.M. 1937), 
appointed teacher of music, Junior High 
School, Lansdowne, Pa. 

Frankenstein, Sally, appointed house su- 
pervisor and dietitian, Millbrook School, 
Millbrook, N. Y. 

Fraser, James Anderson (A.M. 1937), 
appointed research assistant, Erpi Picture 
Consultants, New York City. 

Froman, Rosella (A.M. 1936), appointed 
instructor in physical education, High 
School and Junior College, Fort Scott, Kan. 

Fuller, Henry W. (B.S. 1937), appointed 
teacher of social studies, Public School, 
Patchogue, N. Y. 

Fulton, Mary M. (M.S. 1933), appointed 
teacher of home economics, High School, 
Port Chester, N. Y. 

Furman, David C. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed coach and assistant in physical 
education, Lincoln School, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

Gail, Harry R., appointed teacher of 
science, High Schcol, Palmyra, N. J. 

Galton, Marion C. (A.M. 1934), ap- 
pointed dean of girls, High School, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio. 

Galvin, Hilda Baynes, appointed instruc- 
tor in French, Winthrop College, Rock Hill, 
S. C. 

Garrison, Evelyn L. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Rancocas Val- 
ley Regional High School, Mount Holly, 
N. J. 

Garth, Christopher (B.S. 1935), ap- 
pointed teacher of English, Cherry Lawn 
School, Darien, Conn. 

George, Gertrude G., appointed elemen- 
tary school supervisor, Public Schools, 
Madison, N. J. 

Gerstle, Elinor L., appointed teacher of 
commercial subjects, High School, Fond du 
Lac, Wis. 

Giauque, Alice Holmen (B.S. 1937), ap- 
pointed instructor in music education, Sus- 
quehanna University, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

Gibb, Louise, appointed senior employ- 
ment counselor, Junior Division, New 
York State Employment Service, Buffalo, 
N. Y. 


Gibbs, Manuel J., appointed instructor in 
commercial subjects, Middlesex Junior 
College, Perth Amboy, N. J. 

Gilbert, Arline J. (A.M. 1937), ap- 
pointed supervisor of music, Public Schools, 
Dumont, N. J. 

Girard, Marc P. (B.S. 1936), appointed 
instructor in French, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Goldfarb, William, appointed psycholo- 
gist and educational adviser, Foster Home 
Bureau, New York City. 

Graham, Dorothy, appointed teacher of 
sewing, Public Schools, Bernardsville, N. J. 

Graham, Louise, appointed teacher of 
English, Junior and Senior High Schools, 
Austin, Minn. 

Gramlich, Elsie M. (A.M. 1933), ap- 
pointed instructor in health and _ physical 
education, Joint Union High School and 
Junior College, Reedley, Calif. 

Grauel, Claire (A.M. 1932), appointed 
director of personnel, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy, Ala. 

Gravel, Martha Whitwell, appointed edi- 
tor of mathematics textbooks, Charles E. 
Merrill Company, New York City. 

Green, Mary (A.M. 1934), appointed 
teacher of social studies, Junior and Senior 
High School, Dover, Del. 

Griffith, E. Brock (A.M. 1937), appointed 
supervisor of music, Public Schools, Tena- 
fly, N. J. 

Grubb, Gena (A.M. 1933), appointed in- 
structor in speech, Georgia State College 
for Women, Milledgeville, Ga. 

Gwynn, Parmelia Cobb, appointed in- 
structor in art, East Carolina Teachers 
College, Greenville, N. C. 

Habbe, Paul Stephen (Ph.D. 1936), ap- 
pointed director of personnel, W.P.A., 
Connecticut State Department of Educa- 
tion, New Haven, Conn. 

Haley, Alice, appointed dean of home 
economics, North Dakota Agricultural Col- 
lege, Fargo, N. D. 

Hall, A. C. (A.M. 1937), appointed 
teacher of physical education, Medford 
Avenue School, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Hamlett, Hermione, appointed instructor 
in costume design and illustration, Woman's 
College, University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, N. C. 


(To be continued in December RECORD) 





